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World Affairs 


WE UPHOLD THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS; THE COMMUNISTS DENY THEM 


By SIR ANTHONY EDEN, Prime Mumiuster of Great Britain 


Delivered to the United States Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., February 2, 1956 


R. PRESIDENT and members of the Senate 

I am deeply sensible of the compliment which you 

have paid me in inviting me to address you this 
morning. We have just brought to a conclusion a memorable 
conference in the service of peace 

| must first express my sincere gratitude to the President 
of the United States for the patience, initiative and under- 
standing which alone made our results possible. It was a privi- 
lege to work with him and an added pleasure to find him in 
such good health 

The Foreign Secretary and | were also very glad of the op- 
portunity to renew our friendship with your Secretary of 
State, Mr. Foster Dulles 

You will expect me, 
this distinguished company, to speak of world affairs. 

It is a somber prospect which we confront together. Uncer 
tainty and fear stalk the world ten years after the victory was 
won. The scene shifts; our problems take on different forms, 
but we have still to recognize them for what they are 

The most powerful nations on earth today possess the most 
destructive weapons man has ever had at his command This 
has created a mutual deterrent. You and we and the Russians 
each command, or will soon command, the means to annihilate 


as a result of our discussions, and in 


each other 
But the warning does not end there. New weapons, guided 


missiles, rockets and the like bring new powers of destruction 
to mankind. Is the world then in a few years to shoot itself to 
destruction at long range? You and we alone cannot give the 
answers to these questions. But we can face and examine them 
together and determine what conclusions we should draw 


WAR AND OBLIVION 


Wars in the past have often begun because one power or 
combination of powers has believea its forces sufficient to win 


and hold some overwhelming advantage. This has dazzled the 
eyes and enticed the minds of conquerors down the ages. Some- 
times their ambition has brought them victory. It can never do 
so in this nuclear age, when oblivion confronts aggressor and 
victim alike. 

I wish I could say that on this account all possibility of 
world conflict is excluded. I cannot. The direct danger is 
reduced. The indirect threat remains and its consequences can 
equally be mortal. 

Brought to a halt in Europe, Soviet expansion now feels its 
way south and probes in other lands. There is nothing partic- 
ularly new in this. You can read it all in Russian imperialist 
history. But the emphasis has changed, and the symbol and 
methods, too. 

This is a struggle for men’s minds, once expressed in these 
regions in conflicting faiths, but now in rival ideologies. From 
the Kremlin streams forth into the lands of what we call the 
Middle East, and into ail Asia, a mixture of blandishment and 
threat, offers of arms and menaces to individuals, ali couched 
in terms of fierce hostility for Western ideals. 

In the face of this, what answer should the West give? We 
do not intend to base our policies on the revival of old hatreds 
or the creation of new ones. We know that we can neither hofd 
communism nor beat it back by force of arms alone. 


FRIENDSHIP AND FREEDOM 


Friendship and freedom, and help of all kinds on which to 
base a rising standard of life, these are what we offer. It is 
not so much military containment as political enlightenment 
which is the need of the day. Let us therefore be quite clear 
about our philosophy in the appeal we make to other lands. 

We invite nations to share our free way of life. We neither 
compel them to join our company, nor hold them by force 
once they have done so. That is the difference between our 
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ANTHONY EDEN 


approach to the rights of nations and the Communist denial of 
them. 

No one supposes that the countries under Soviet dominion 
today, from Prague to Stettin, from Sofia to Warsaw, are under 
Communist command because they like it. If they did, why 
do you think that over a quarter of a million refugees have 
escaped across from East Germany to the West in this last 
year? How many more would follow them from other lands 
if they could? But, of course, these considerations don't in- 
fluence Communist thought. 

Soviet rule is absolute: what the people want is immaterial. 
For them, man exists for the state, not the state for man. The 
one party system is, after all, so much simpler to handle, where 
the people don’t have the chance to vex themselves with a 
political choice. That is why Communists are sincerely con- 
vinced that free elections are a great mistake. 

The contrast cannot, we think, be more sharply shown than 
in our Commonwealth community. Its older members—Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa—have for gen- 
erations played their free and individual parts in world affairs 
and made their distinctive contributions. More lately they 
have been joined by the new partners in Asia—India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon. 

But I wouldn't like you to think that the process has 
stopped there, or can do so. It is a continuing development. 
Everywhere through the Commonwealth the Empire nations 
are growing up. This places a heavy responsibility upon the 
parent. He has to be sure that patience is shown, that guidance 
is given, that experience is passed on—as a warning but not 
as a command. 

The process is continuing and its consequences will be far- 
reaching. In many territories of the Commonwealth constitu- 
tional progress has reached, or is approaching, the last stage 
before their peoples assume full responsibility for their own 
affairs. 

I could give you examples of this in Africa, in Southeast 
Asia and in the Caribbean. But I will only’ mention that, at 
this very moment, Her Majesty the Queen is in Nigeria, where 
dwell more than thirty millions of her people, with elected 
legislatures and African ministers, and the spontaneous en- 
thusiasm of her welcome will have shown how the people 
really feel. 

No one can tell you yet to what these great adventures in 
self-government will lead. There has been nothing like it in 
the world before. There are risks in it, grave risks, as there 
are in everything worth while. But there are also great rewards 

I have painted you this scene because you will see how dif- 
ferent it is from the view of a Soviet leader who recently told 
us that he could not understand why people should go into 
other countries except to pump out their wealth and resources 
The Washington Declaration, which the President and | signed 
yesterday, sets out the principles of the faith we share. 


COURSES TO FOLLOW 


I suggest to you that we should follow the courses I will 
now describe to give it effect. 

First, we should maintain our alliances and friendships 
firmly, loyally and without apology. This does not exclude a 
willingness to meet and talk with Communist powers. We can- 
not expect all the world to love each other, but we can try to 
allay hatreds. All such efforts should, however, be attended by 
an awareness of the methods which will be used against us. 

Secondly, in the areas where the danger of conflict is most 
acute, we should, whenever we can, declare our unity of pur- 
pose. For instance, between the Arab states and Israel, where 
the danger has increased, we have done well to make clear 
that we are to discuss together what action we should take 
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The more prepared we are, the less likely is an emergency 
to arise 

Thirdly, it would be a useless exercise to chase Soviet activ 
ity all round the world in the sense of trying to cap every 
offer they profess to make by a better one on our own account 
I doubt whether even the resources of your great country 
could stand that strain, and it would be a foolish effort anyway 

I am convinced that our method should be different, that we 
should continue to give economic help in those areas where 
it is most needed, putting first the reasonable requirements of 
our own friends, but not forgetting others. 

I have spoken of the principles set out in this Declaration 
of Washington, and I have indicated the courses which we, 
for our part, are determined to follow in order to give effect to 
these principles. 

But this is not the only outcome of the conference. We 
have done more. We have shown once again that we can work 
together in the closest comradeship. Of course we do not 
always agree at every point, but it is the strength of our unity 
that we have no need to conceal this 


COMMON PURPOSE 


Never, | am sure, has the measure of agreement between 
us been so wide and true. Never has the identity of our com 
mon purpose been so plain. This is the keynote to our work 
together in these days. 

Above all, this meeting has refreshed our friendship and 
reafirmed our alliance. On their strength the future of the 
free world rests secure. 

Mr. President, I have given you an account of this confer 
ence and what has passed, and where we are now together 
But, you know, there is something in our relationship which 
cannot be put into documents, which cannot be rehearsed in 
speeches, but which ts infinitely more important than the 
written word 

It is the spirit that animates our friendship, that you and we 
can sit down in the way the President and I have done in 
these three days, not always agreeing, but knowing that at the 
end the greater issue will always exclude the lesser. That is 
what counts 

You cannot analyze what it is due to, but it is something 
that only the free world enjoys. As long as we treasure and 
hold it, our nation and yours together, there will be peace in 
this world. 

ADDRESS TO THE HOUSI 

Mr. Speaker, and members of the House of Representatives 

I am deeply conscious of the honor you have done me in 
asking me to speak to you. In inviting me to address both 
Houses of Congress you are investing me with a dual per 
sonality which I fear that Parliament at home would neve 
permit. Thank you very much. 

In speaking to the Senate, I have shown that the declaration 
which we issued yesterday reaffirmed the determination of 
both our countries to promote peace and to defend the free 
world. It also recognized that we cannot contain the enemies 
of freedom by military action alone. Simply to deter the ag 
gressor is not enough. It is of the constructive side of our work 
that I now wish to speak to you 

The principles which have guided us—and which I can 
fairly say influence both our countries—can be simply stated 
We offer political understanding. We offer material help, with 
no political strings attached. We offer free and friendly asso 
ciation to all peace-loving nations ’ 

It is fair to say that these are generous offers but haviny 
made them we must fulfill them and show ourselves worthy of 
the trust that the free peoples will place in us 

I would therefore like to speak to you of how we in the 
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United Kingdom believe that we should take our share of 
this duty 

First, we have to be continually vigilant of our own strength. 
For if we are weak ourselves we cannot help others, either 
with political guidance or with material assistance. Nor can we 
then protect them with military power. Of course, to do these 
things places a heavy load upon British resources. 

If we are to maintain the mobility of our forces, and the 
means to deal with any emergencies that may arise in these 
many and distant territories, then bases, garrisons, harbors and 
acrodromes, with all their attendant paraphernalia, must be 
paid for. That is why the expense of our overseas defense 
looms so large in our annua! budget, and places a continuing 
strain on our balance of payments. These costs are, in fact, 
infinitely larger than those of any other country except yours. 


Direct DEFENSE COSTS 


Add to this the direct charges for defense; the medium 
bomber force which we alone in Europe are today building as 
part of the deterrent; the cost of the hydrogen bomb, which we 
are engaged in making, and you will understand, I hope, that 
we are not an unworthy partner 

Of course, our contribution is small in amount by compari- 
son with yours. But in proportion to our size, our effort is com- 
parable to yours. I know it is sometimes said in this country 
that the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom only comes 
to the United States in order to get dollars. I shoult like to 
lay this ghost. 

We are sincerely grateful for the economic aid we have had 
in the past. It has helped us to repair the consequences of six 
years of bombardment and war. But apart from a measure of 
defense aid, which we value, we now stand on our own feet. 
We intend to continue to do so. 

The scale of United States assistance for the free world in 
these post-war years has been an act of generosity unmatched 
in history. Marshall aid, linked in fame with the name of a 
courageous and imaginative soldier, brought salvation to Eu- 
rope at a critical hour. The world should not forget that you 
offered that help to all, on either side of the Iron Curtain. 

These policies you have upheld manfully and at heavy cost 
to yourselves. Never has a nation in years of peace so heavily 
taxed itself for others. As I have said, we have to continue 
to build our economic strength. It is with this in mind that we 
have never spared our efforts to develop nuclear power. These 
are now taking many forms. As perhaps you know, our first 
atémic power station will be working this year. A number of 
others are under construction and will come into operation in 
due course. 

TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


But machinery and power alone are not enough. To keep 
pace with these and other scientific needs we are now under- 
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taking an extensive program of technological education. This 
will be spread over the next five years and will bring new op- 
portunity to our young people, so that in quality we may hold 
our own in all these new fields. Though Britain is an old coun- 
try, I want you to know that she is still young in heart, ready 
to compete even with you in the expansion of this new in- 
dustry which may well create a new industrial age for us all. 

So much for the economic aspects. The free world has also 
to display political stability. I think you will agree that the 
British people have not failed in this. We have even given the 
world an example in this respect for a long time past. We 
intend to continue to do so for a long time to come. 

With strength at home must be linked imaginative and pro- 
gressive policies abroad. Here we have special responsibilities 
of which you know. We shall discharge them. We are con- 
vinced that it is our duty to encourage the steady progress of 
nations toward self-government. 

We have applied this principle many times. The examples 
are familiar to you. I will only mention that, at this very mo- 
ment, her Majesty the Queen is in Nigeria, where dwell more 
than thirty millions of her people, with elected legislatures 
and African ministers. In recent years many territories of the 
Commonwealth have attained nationhood, others are advanc- 
ing by stages on the same path. It is our faith that the con- 
fidence which self-government breeds is the best antidote to 
communism. 

But we are also aware that a danger of our time is that 
freedom can be lost by subversion. 

You will have noticed how these peoples who are just 
reaching nationhood are the special object of Communist 
ambitions, which seek to take advantage of any inexperience 
or weakness they may show. Of course, we know that these 
are the attendant hazards. Yet we are convinced that the en- 
couragement of these many peoples toward self-government 
will prove itself as wise statesmanship. Indeed, the recent 
experience of the Commonwealth shows that this is true. 

Finally, the free world has need that its foreign policies 
should fairly measure the realities of the world in which we 
live. There are certain principles to which we hold. The sanc- 
tity of treaties, good faith between nations, the interdepend- 
ence of peoples from which no country, however powerful, 
can altogether escape. We can join in building a free world. 
What of those who lie beyond it? I do not think that we 
should ever fear contact with those with whom we do not 
agree. Yet if we have faith in ourselves and in our convictions 
we should be ready to meet with others of contrasting ideology. 

And so I sum up my message to you. Last night the Presi- 
dent and I signed the Declaration of Washington together. 
It embodies our faith. It expresses our principles and shows 
confidence in our destiny. If we have the tenacity to maintain 
these before the world and the courage to defend them in con- 
ference or in conflict, we can together face the future unafraid. 


The Soil Bank Program 


HOW IT WILL WORK 
By EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secretary of Agriculture, United States 


Delivered before the American National Cattlemen's Assocsation, New Orleans, Louisiana, January 10, 1956 


AM HIGHLY HONORED indeed, and feel deeply my 

responsibilities in meeting with so many of you today— 

both you in this hall, and those I am privileged to 
reach by radio in their homes throughout the land. 

Yesterday President Eisenhower sent to the Congress his 


Special Message on Agriculture. It is the recommendations in 
- Message that I wish principally to discuss with you 
today. 

_ The program presented by the President is the Admin- 
istration $ program—it is my program—and it is your program 
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EZRA TAFT BENSON 


because it came from the grass roots. We asked for—and 
we received—the suggestions and criticisms of literally 
thousands of farmers and ranchers, in every type of agri- 
culture, from every part of the country. We worked closely 
with the bipartisan National Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission. I thank all of you for your interest, and for the 
ideas you contributed. These recommendations represent 
valuable additions to our sound, basic program of 1954. 

These are troubled times for families on our farms and 
ranches. Our nation has been blessed with unprecedented 
prosperity—but it is a prosperity in which families on the 
land have not adequately shared. 

We must free the farm economy from the distortions 
that had their roots in wartime needs. The plain fact is that 
wartime production incentives were continued too long. We 
must provide means for cutting down surpluses. We must 
widen markets. We must help farmers and ranchers cut costs, 
balance production, and increase their incomes. 

Farm people deserve their full share of this Nation's 
prosperity. I did not become Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States to stand idly by wringing my hands while 
our farm families suffer year after year of economic decline. 

The nine-point program we propose is a workable approach. 
Here is what it will do: It will reduce surpluses. It will 
gradually bring production and markets into balance at fair 
prices. It will provide more economic security and a fairer 
share of the national income for farm people. 

We are blessed in America as are few other people by 
the abundance with which our agriculture can produce. Yet 
the biggest difficulry we face in our farm problem is the 
mountainous surpluses that have accumulated—the results, 
I repeat, of wartime incentives too long continued. 

Our economists estimate that farm prices right now 
might be as much as 10 percent higher if we did not have 
these surpluses. Think of that! 

They estimate that these surpluses reduced farm income 
by the staggering sum of more than TWO BILLION 
DOLLARS in 1955. Without these surpluses net farm income 
last year might have been as much as 20 percent higher. 
Think of that! 

Your Federal government now has some $7.7 billion 
invested in price-support operations—including an inventory 
so huge that storage charges alone are about a million dollars 
a day. 

We have made tremendous efforts to dispose of these 
surpluses. During the past three years we have moved into 
consumption more than $4 billion worth of these surpluses. 
Yet for each bushel equivalent sold, about one and a half 
has replaced it in the stockpiles. 

Nor is this all. As the President said in his message, 
“Other consequences of past farm programs have been no 
less damaging. Both at home and abroad, markets have been 
lost. Foreign farm production has been increased. American 
exports have declined. Foreign products have been attracted 
to our shores.” 

Shrinking markets, particularly for the crops we normally 
export in quantity, have forced drastic acreage controls upon 
our farmers. In the past two years, compelled by old laws, 
farmers have taken 29 million acres out of wheat and cotton. 

But this has not solved our problems. It has merely spread 
them. The diverted acres have been shifted to other crops— 
and the consequences onto other producers—until now almost 
every farmer and rancher, regardless of the crop or livestock 
he raises, is hurt. 

More than half of the diverted acres have been shifted 
into oats, barley, and grain sorghums—the end product of 
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which has been still more meat, milk, and eggs at a time 
when production was already high and rising. 

The disastrous consequences of continuing too long the 
incentives established during the war were obvious long 
before this Administration took office. Three years ago work 
began immediately on what became the Agricultural Act of 
1954. Although it did not embody all the recommendations 
then made, this was—and is—sound legislation, developed 
and passed with bipartisan support. It included the essential 
principle of price flexibility to help keep supplies of various 
commodities in balance. Yet for two reasons the Act of 
1954 is inadequate to the challenge before us. First, it only 
began to take hold with the harvests of 1955. Scill more 
important, its operation is smothered by the pressure of 
surplus stocks amassed under the old program. 

To make any sound, long-time program work, the surplus 
stocks must first be reduced to manageable proportions. 
We cannot continue merely to shift acres from one crop to 
another, building new and larger surpluses. Neither can we 
let the problems of crops become millstones around the necks 
of livestock producers. 

Remedies are needed mow—this year. We must go forward 
—not back to old programs that have failed so completely 
to serve the best interests of farm families. 

If the Congress acts without delay, this program of 
immediate and lasting benefit will quickly begin to make 
itself felt. In terms of dollars, this could be a program in- 
volving more than one billion dollars—this year, partly in 
the form of commodities which the government already owns. 
I do not mean to say that it represents that much of an 
increase in farm net income, but it could be, I repeat, a 
billion dollar plus program for 1956. 

In our recommendations, we have given full consideration 
to the interests of livestock producers. Cattle and calves are 
the largest single source of cash farm income—and livestock 
and its products, taken together, bring in about 56 percent 
of all farm income from marketings. 

To meet the twin problems of surpluses and diverted 
acres—to bring supplies into better balance with what our 
markets can profitably absorb—the President has recom- 
mended a Soil Bank. It is a Soil Bank of two parts—one 
immediate and short range in effect, the other pointed toward 
longer-time adjustments. 

One part of the Soil Bank proposal has been called an 
Acreage Reserve. It would be voluntary and temporary. It 
calls for a temporary cut in production of the crops now in 
greatest surplus. Through temporarily reduced production 
it would provide opportunity to work down accumulated 
surpluses to more normal levels. 

We are recommending that the Congress consider a 
voluntary additional reduction in the acreage of certain crops 
which today are in serious surplus—wheat, cotton, corn, and 
rice. 

The essence of the recommendation is that farmers will 
voluntarily reduce plantings below their acreage allotments 
In return they will receive certificates equal to a specified 
percentage of their normal yield on the acres they withhold. 
The certificates will be negotiable so farmers can convert 
them to cash. They will be redeemable by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation either in cash or in actual commodity 
at a specified rate. 

This rate will be set at an incentive level high enough 
to assure the success of the program. 

Because his income will protected in this manner, the 
farmer will contract neither to graze nor to harvest any 
other crop from acres he puts into this Reserve. 

For an individual the program would work this way: 
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A farmer with an allotment of 100 acres of wheat might 
choose to plant only 80 acres and to put the other 20 acres 
into the Acreage Reserve. His base acreage allotment would 
not be affected by participation in the program. He would 
agree not to graze or to harvest any other crop from the 20 
acres. 

Suppose this particular 20 acres would normally have 
produced 400 bushels of wheat. In return for withholding 
it temporarily from production, the farmer who voluntarily 
participates would receive a certificate, the value of which 
will be set at an incentive level sufficiently high to assure 
success of the program. 

He will, in effect, have net income insurance on the 20 
acres he does not plant. He will be assured income from 
these reserve acres even in a year of complete crop failure. 

With production reduced by the amount that otherwise 
would have been harvested from the acres withheld—on this 
farm and all others—the Commodity Credit Corporation can 
then use part of its accumulated stocks to supply market 
needs. And it can do this without depressing prices for wheat 
farmers will be selling. 

Let me express this another way: The quantities that are 
not produced, because farmers withhold a part of their 
allotted acres, will create the opportunity for a market into 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation can begin to 
disgorge its accumulations. If it unloads as much as this 
market will take, market prices will not be adversely affected. 
If it unloads somewhat less, market prices for what farmers 
currently produce might be expected to improve. 

We would use the surplus to use up the surplus 

The voluntary reduction in plantings would be continued 
for perhaps 3 or 4 years. In the case of wheat we look for 
a cut below allotments of about 12 million acres—and in 
the case of cotton about 3 million acres. 

This is indeed a bold plan that strikes directly at the 
problem. It will permit the sound agricultural program 
started under the Agricultural Act of 1954 to begin to 
function as it should. 

It will remove the crushing burden of surpluses that is 
our most serious farm problem 

Ir will prevent a further diversion of acres out of surplus 
crops and onto other producers. 

It will ease apprehension among our friends abroad over 
our surplus disposal program 

It will protect farm income and promote economic security 

It will reduce by many millions of dollars the storage 
costs on government stockpiles. If through this program we 
could work off 200 million bushels of wheat and 2 million 
bales of cotton each year for the next 3 years, the savings in 
carrying costs alone on Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
ventory would be about $400 million. 

This is not a device to empty government warehouses 
so they may be filled again. In future years we must avoid 
as we would a plague, farm programs that would encourage 
a build-up of new price-depressing surpluses. 

The second part of the Soil Bank proposal is pointed both 
toward achieving needed adjustments in land use and over- 
coming some of the problems created by acres already diverted 
out of surplus crops. This part is called a Comservation 
Reserve 

Under the pressure of wartime incentives, large acreages 
have come into cultivation which sound conservation would 
have reserved in forage, trees, and water. We do not need 
these acres today in harvested crops. The wiser use of the 
land, particularly where it may blow or erode, is to return it 
to soil-conserving cover. 
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The Conservation Reserve is proposed both for these lands 
and for alleviating the diverted acres problem. 

This also is recommended as a voluntary program. Farmers 
will be asked to contract with the government to shift land 
out of cultivated crops and into forage or trees and where 
feasible to ponds and reservoirs. Any farmer will be eligible 
to participate, regardless of the crop he grows or where his 
farm is located. He will be paid a fair share of the cost of 
establishing the forage or tree cover—up to a specified 
maximum amount per acre that will vary for different regions. 
Further, as the farmer reorganizes his farm along these soil 
conserving lines, we recommend that the government provide 
certain annual payments for a period of years related to 
the length of time needed to establish the new use of the 
land. Here, as in the Acreage Reserve Program, we would 
not let the farmer's cooperation impair his historic acreage 
allotments. 

In return the farmer will agree that any acres he puts 
into the Conservation Reserve (part two of the Soil Bank) 
will represent a net reduction in his cultivated acres, and 
will be in addition to any land he may have in the Acreage 
Reserve (part one of the Soil Bank). He will agree to refrain 
from reverting these acres to cultivated crop production— 
and will further agree not to graze them for a specified period 
of years. The grazing restriction is specifically for the pro- 
tection of livestock producers, particularly cattlemen and 
dairymen, at this time when their production is large and 
their prices are depressed. 

The President has expressed the hope that about 25 
million acres may come into the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram—with as much of this as possible being brought in 
this year. 

Just as the first part of the President's Soil Bank proposal 
will bring large rewards, so likewise will this second part. 

Ir will result in improved soil and water conservation 
for the benefit of both this and future generations not yet 
born. 

It could increase our supply of timber resources on the 
farms and the other benefits of expanded tree cover. 

It will provide immediate protection for crop producers 
who have been burdened by diverted acres thrust upon them. 

Ir will alleviate the stimulus to over-rapid increases in 
livestock resulting from feed grain production on diverted 
acres. 

In combination with part one of the Soil Bank it will 
help, during the next several years, to achieve a temporary 
reduction in total agricultural production. 

I wish particularly to emphasize the temporary nature of 
any such reduction. In the not-so-distant future we will need 
much greater output of farm products than we have today. 
But until the surplus accumulations can be worked down, 
until a better balance can be reestablished between different 
products, some moderate drop in total output will help 
materially to improve prices and increase agricultural pros- 
perity. Meantime we are storing fertility in the soil. 

We can give no hard and fast estimate of how much the 
Soil Bank will improve prices and incomes. But, I repeat, 
our economists estimate that prices would now be perhaps 
10 percent higher than they are—if we did not have the 
surpluses. And they calculate that last year’s farm income 
could have been about 20 percent higher—a gain of more 
than two billion dollars. 

I have covered only the first point of our nine-point 
recommendations to the Congress. I have ‘chosen specifically 
to emphasize the Soil Bank proposal because of its im- 
portance. We need it—and we need it now—so that we 
may get out from under the burden of surpluses and let our 
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sound, long-time program started with the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 work as farmers and ranchers have a right to expect 
it to work. 

The second of the President's recommendations to the 
Congress covered several proposals to speed up and increase 
our surplus-disposal activities. I intend to seek expert help 
from the Nation's top flight executives in the merchandising 
fields. With their cooperation, it is my hope that we will be 
able to devise vigorous campaigns to move surpluses into 
consumption at an accelerated rate. 

The third recommendation contains proposals designed 
to strengthen our individual commodity programs, such as 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and dairy. 

The fourth item suggests that Congress may consider 
setting a dollar limit on the size of price-support loans to 
any one individual. The purpose of this suggestion is to 
strengthen the competitive position of our traditional family 
size farms. 

The fifth recommendation is prompt enactment of the 
Rural Development Program designed specifically to promote 
the interests of our many low-income farm families. 

The sixth deals with the Great Plains Program directed 
toward the problems of improved land use and more economic 
farm and ranch organization in this uncertain-climate area. 

Number seven calls for sharply expanded research to find 
new crops, new markets, new uses, to improve the efficiency 
of our agricultural marketing system, and to expand our 
backlog of fundamental scientific knowledge. 

The eighth point deals with credit. We are determined 
that an adequate supply of credit will be available to our 
farmers and ranchers at all times. It is needed especially 
for young men, veterans particularly, who are just getting 
started in farming. 

The final recommendation is for legislation to refund the 
Federal gas tax to farmers and ranchers on the gasoline they 
use on the farm. 

Taken in its entirety the President's Agricultural Message 
embodies the changes necessary to meet honestly and straight- 
forwardly the farm and ranch problems of these trying times. 
It is a program that protects the interests and the income of 
the many farmers who are asked temporarily to cut production. 
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It protects other farmers from acres that might otherwise 
be dumped upon them. It protects livestock producers from 
serious and undue competition they otherwise would have 
It points toward conserving and enhancing our agricultural 
resources for the benefit of all—including this generation 
and others yet unborn. It is a program for the welfare of 
the family farm. 

We have been earnestly studying the farm problem for 
many months. This nine-point program building on our 
present program has been developed from a broad base 
It merits and will receive bipartisan support. It is designed 
to meet the urgent needs of our farmers today in a way 
consistent with our basic traditions. It offers no nostrums 
or panaceas. Our farm folk want none. Farmers expect 
programs that are economically sound and fair to all our 
people. They want these programs on a voluntary basis with 
the government cooperating not dictating—programs which 
help them to help themselves. This program meets all these 
requirements. 

In the words of the President: 

“This program offers a workable approach to reducing 
the surpluses, bringing production and markets into balance 
at fair prices, and so raising the income and advancing the 
security of our farm families. 

“Should this program be enacted, its degree of success will 
be dependent upon the degree of farmer participation and 
upon a common determination to work together in ridding 
ourselves of burdensome surpluses. With such a spirit, this 
program will speed the transition to a stable, prosperous, 
and free peace-time agriculture with a bright future. 

“Again I urge upon the Congress the need for swift 
legislative action on these recommendations, in the interest 
of our farm people, in the interest of every American citizen.” 

We appreciate your advice—your cooperation. This program 
is your program. With God's help we will move ahead to a 
brighter day for American farmers 

I pledge to you that I shall never knowingly advocate 
any program or policy which I believe is not in the best 
interest of farmers and fair to all our people—regardless 
of any political pressure. And I shall perform the duties 
that are my responsibility in full faith to the American peopl 
as God gives me the wisdom and the strength to do 
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Foreign Policy in a Political Year 
WE SHOULD NOT YIELD PRINCIPLE FOR EXPEDIENCY 
By WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, United States Senator from California, Minority Leader of the Senate, Washington, D. C 


Delivered before The Economic Club of New York, New York City, January 16, 1956 


MERICANS regardless of their party affiliation are 

pleased to have noted the excellent progress toward 

recovery that President Eisenhower has made and 

the fact that he is once again able to resume his duties in 
the Nation's capital. 

The President has already sent the State of the Union, 
the agriculture, education and the budget mesages to the 
Congress. All of these documents have recommendations of 
great importance to our national life. 

Now the 84th Congress, as the Constitutional repository 
of the legislative power, will determine how much of the 
recommended program will be adopted and in what final 
form. 

Events may take place this year in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
in the Western Hemisphere, or in the Middle East that 





could set off a chain reaction of far-reaching significance 

It is important that in this year when political tensions 
may mount at home and international stresses may take 
place abroad, that all those in Government should speak 
with responsibility and with the knowledge that what is 
said may be distorted to serve the purposes of those who 
would destroy human freedom throughout the world 

Yet, in a free republic it is equally important that those 
in Government speak with frankness. The American electoral 
result of 1956 may be one of the great decisive events of 
modern history. 

Our international relations have a great impact on our 
domestic economy as well as upon other nations. Foreign 
policy is too important to be left to Government alone. It 
is of concern to 165 million Americans 
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The age of colonialism is dead. Our own excellent record 
in the Philippines and elsewhere has been marred by 
impressions in Asia and the Middle East that we have 
allowed ourselves to be compromised by association with the 
colonial policies of Great Britain and France. 

Countries could understand us better with our non-colonia! 
record in the Philippines and Cuba and our own successful 
fight for independence if we would say frankly that our 
foreign policy is based on what is best for America. 

They know we seek no territory and that we have an 
intuitive national conviction that our own survival as a 
free nation will be better served by assuring a free world 
of free men, than by any system which attempts to hold 
the loyalty of people by force of armed power and against 
their national will. 

In 1858 a young and growing nation faced a great issue 
of principle over the expansion of slavery beyond its then 
limits. Abraham Lincoln, at that time a candidate for the 
United States Senate, said: 

“If we could first know where we are, and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge what to do and how to 
do it.” 

Our aim should be to live in peace with all nations, but 
to pay tribute to none. 

Our desire is for a system of international law and order 
based on peace with honor and justice. 

A world in which small or large nations would have 
to live in fear of imminent violence or to buy a temporary 
respite by the payment of extortion is not the sort of exist- 
ence that we or the other free peoples of the world are seeking. 

A decade has passed since the conferences of Yalta and 
Potsdam, the end of World War II and the founding of 
the United Nations in San Francisco. 

Today as part of a series of discussions I intend to carry 
on in the Senate and throughout the country, I desire to 
review certain aspects of the problem that need to be 
considered not only by the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, but by the Congress and the country as well 

In 1945 this Nation was the greatest military power in 
the world and was sole possessor, as the trustee of free men 
everywhere, of the atomic weapon. In order to help defeat 
the Axis powers our resources had been placed at the disposal 
of our allies in Europe, Asia and Africa in astronomical 
amounts which had no parallel in all recorded history. 

From December 7, 1941, at Pearl Harbor until V-J Day 
in 1945, our armed forces had made a great contribution 
to the common effort, and we suffered substantial casualties 
in helping to bring the War to a successful close. 

In all of this mighty effort, costly in manpower and 
resources, we sought no territory and no reparations. The 
American people had reason to believe that the terms of 
the Atlantic Charter would be honored by us, and we expected 
it to be respected by others. 

America's prestige and power were high throughout the 
world. It was in that year, 1945, when we had the great 
opportunity to lay a firm foundation for human freedom 
and for a system of international law and order—for peace 
based on honor and justice. 

When 1945 opened there were less than 200 million 
people behind the Communist Iron Curtain. 

Now, just ten years later, we are confronted with the 
following facts: 

1. Over 900 million people are behind the Communist 
Iron Curtain, and their totalitarian rulers are united in the 
common objective of making a Communist world. 

2. Governments representing approximately 500 million 
people have determined to follow a “neutralist” course rather 
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than to assume the responsibilities of an effective collective 
security system. They can afford this luxury because others 
have undertaken the necessary burdens. 

3. In the free world we have approximately 900 million 
people associated together in a series of interlocking mutual 
defense pacts. The United States of America appears to be 
the keystone to the arch, but the columns seem at times to 
be on shifting sands. 

4. The United Nations on its major test as an effective 
collective security system during the Communist aggression 
in Korea (1950-1953) had the following record: 

A. Only 17 out of the then 60 members supplied any 
armed forces to resist the aggression. 

B. The United States of America alone supplied 90% 
of the military forces furnished by the United Nations 
members and 95% of the resources to carry on the col- 
lective security action. 

5. In the post-World War II period the United States has 
furnished over 52 billion dollars in grants and loans to 
allies and former enemy nations. 

6. We have a national debt of 280 billion dollars and 
a budget of 65 billion dollars. Our taxes, personal and 
corporate, are high and in some imstances confiscatory in 
character. Many of our citizens have had to borrow funds 
to meet their income tax bills. 

It is not my contention that all the virtues are in one 
political party or all the faults in the other. Members of 
both parties can fairly share part of the credit and assume 
part of the blame. 

During the decade, 1945-1955, the Democrats controlled 
the Executive branch of the Government for 7 years, while 
the Republicans have been in control for 3 years. The 
Administration in power, of course, has the responsibility 
for the day-to-day formulation and direction of our foreign 
policy. In this same period the Democrats have had control 
of both the House and Senate for 6 years and the Republicans 
were in control for 4 years. 

I refer to the past not for the purpose of opening old 
wounds or in any marrow partisan spirit, but with a deep 
conviction that in the 1955-1965 decade the survival of 
our country may be at stake and with it the hope for a free 
world of free men. 

As long as there is a strong America which stands for 
principles which free people and temporarily enslaved ones 
can understand and respect, there is hope for mankind. 

This strength is not primarily based on our material 
wealth, though without it we could not support our own 
defense nor help others to help themselves. 

Our real strength is the spirit and courage which, under 
Divine guidance, allowed a small colony of 3 million dedi- 
cated people to rise up and strike off the chains of colonialism 
despite the opposition of the mightiest empire of that day. 

Our Revolutionary leaders represented the spirit of the 
song which states: 

“Start me with ten who are stout-hearted men, and I will 

soon give you ten thousand more.” 

Whither are we tending? Will the next ten years show 
the same progress of Marxian Socialism? Is there any real 
indication that the Communist leopard has changed its spots? 
I believe not. 

On July 28, 1955, in the Senate of the United States, I said: 

“Neither we nor the free world must lull ourselves 

into a ‘Little Miss Red Riding Hood’ belief thar, 

because the wolf has put on grandmother's cap and 
nightgown, his teeth are any less sharp or his intentions 
any less menacing.” 

President Eisenhower, in a great desire to explore the 
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possibility of a changed Soviet policy, agreed to the meeting 
at the summit. 

He also knew that a number of the Allied governments, 
as well as members of Congress (including the distinguished 
Democrat Senator Walter George, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee), had urged such a meeting. 

The President made it clear that the “acid test” of Soviet 
intentions would come at the subsequent Foreign Ministers 
Meeting. 

Results of that meeting clearly showed that the Soviet 
Union would not: 

1. Agree to free elections throughout a free and sovereign 
Germany or permit a unification of Germany except on 
terms that would result in Communist domination of the 
whole country. 

2. Support an adequate system of armament inspection 
of conventional weapons. 

3. Consider the carrying out of their obligations under 
the Atlantic Charter to permit free elections in the captive 
nations of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Hungary, Esthonia, 
Roumania, Lithuania, Bulgaria and Albania. 

4. Agree to effective safeguards in the matter of the control 
of atomic weapons. 

Stripped of Communist double-talk their position was and 
is that tensions can only be released through the Soviet 
brand of “peaceful co-existence” which would be based on 
a permanent enslavement of the satellite states of Eastern 
Europe, a united but Communist Germany, the breaking up 
of the North Atlantic Alliance and the system of Western 
defenses. 

If there were any so naive, in or out of Government at 
home or abroad, as to have believed thar the Communist 
leopard had changed its spots, such thoughts should have 
been dispelled by the reported statements of Khrushchev 
made at the dinner given on September 17th to the East 
German Communist Premier Grotewohl. He said: 

“Anybody who takes our smile for withdrawal from 

the teachings of Karl Marx or Lenin is making a mistake. 

“Those who expect this will have to wait until Easter 

Monday falls on Tues“ay.” 

At a Moscow gathering of the Kremlin hierarchy, Soviet 
First Deputy Premier Kaganovich on November 6, 1955, 
said: 

“If the nineteenth century was a century of Capitalism, 

the twentieth century is a century of the triumph of 

Socialism and Communism.” 

But perhaps the clearest expression of Soviet immorality 
in dealing with other nations was expressed by the late 
Joseph Stalin: 

“A diplomat’s words must have no relation to actions— 

otherwise what kind of diplomacy is it? Words are 

one thing, actions another. Good words are a mask 
for the concealment of bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy 
is no more possible than dry water or iron wood.” 

The test of the accuracy of the Stalin diplomatic doctrine 
is demonstrated by the broken treaties and subjugated nations 
along the periphery of the Soviet Union: Latvia, Lithuania, 
Esthonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bul- 
garia all had to learn the hard way. 

Do vodka toasts change these words and modify these 
facts? They do not. 

When the free nations of the world retreat from principle 
and embrace a “package deal” on membership that a short 
time ago they designated as “unadulterated blackmail,” is 
not our moral position greatly weakened? 

When the Republic of China, now reduced to the island 
of Formosa and the off-shore islands, is told that if they 
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exercise their veto under the United Nations Charter they 
will likely lose their own membership, is not the conscience 
of free men troubled? 

When the International Court has ruled that a “package 
deal” is a violation of the United Nations Charter and the 
ruling is ignored, is this not nullification of judicial processes? 

Is the United Nations now to be governed by expediency 
instead of principle? At San Francisco in 1945 it was agreed 
that only qualified nations which assumed the obligations 
under the Charter were eligible for membership. At New 
York in 1955 governments frankly recognized to be without 
such qualifications were taken in at the adamant insistence 
of the Soviet Union. 

The final test will come later this year, probably after our 
national elections, as various members connive to bring 
Communist China into that organization. 

Munich should have taught the world that the road to 
appeasement is mot the road to peace. It is only surrender 
on the installment plan. 

Do not these events and contemplated actions bring to 
a focus the need for a re-appraisal? 

If it is not done by the Executive Department and the 
Congress, it will be done on the main streets of America. 

Can our economic system survive prolonged burdens of 
building a system of collective security and a system of 
neutralism at one and the same time? 

If the neutralists are to receive the benefits and have none 
of the responsibilities of those in the collective defense system, 
will not that act as an incentive plan to build up the fence 
sitters? 

Certainly we should not endeavor to remake the world in 
our political or economic image. We should recognize that 
neither personal nor international friendships can be pur- 
chased; they must be earned. 

It is not and it should not be our policy to impinge upon 
the sovereignty of any nation. We do have a right, and | 
believe a duty, to point out as clearly as we can the dangers 
we believe are confronting free men everywhere. 

We can and should point out that we and many of our 
associates have believed that our own survival and that of 
free men elsewhere depends upon an effective system of 
collective security. Whether or not any nation desires to 
join that system is for their government and their people 
to decide. 

We could, I believe, properly point out that even the 
resources of this nation are limited, that our people are 
bearing heavy burdens of debt and of taxes. We could point 
out that many worth-while projects for the improvement of 
our own nation have of necessity been held in abeyance 
because of the importance of helping rehabilitate the great 
damage and dislocation growing out of World War II 

We can, and I believe should, point out that in this 
country our growth and productivity has come because of 
the liberties guaranteed under our Constitution and our 
free economic system. American enterprise has supplied the 
taxes or the wages and dividends from which taxes are 
collected to carry in part the heavy burdens of the war and 
post-war period. The balance from deficit financing has 
added to the vast debt confronting ourselves and our children 

So that our own people and our friends abroad may 
understand the magnitude of this debt, the following should 
be noted: 

1. With Principal payments of one billion dollars a year 
(which was the total cost of all activities of the Federa! 
Government in 1913) it would take 280 years to retire 
the National debt. 

2. If we had started January 1, 1956, paying off on the 
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debt at the rate of one million dollars a day, it would be the 
year 2725 before the last payment would be made. (A total 
of 769 years! ) 

We could and should point out, I believe, that in the 
event of disaster or famine our people, in the future as 
they have in the past, will generously respond to the relief 
of human distress, and that in this aid there will be no 
political commitments expected or required of the nations 
and people we would be helping. 

We can and we should point out, I believe, that we are 
prepared to help furnish, where requested, technical advice 
in the fields of public health, agriculture, education or in- 
dustry to help other free nations of the world in meeting 
their problems in these and similar fields. 

We can also, I believe, point out that if the economic 
ind political climate is made encouraging, there is sub- 
stantial private capital in this and other nations of the 
world that could help develop the natural resources, the 
transportation systems and the industry of such countries 
as such investments helped to develop ours 

In this atomic and airplane age in which we now live, 
this Nation can no more return to isolation than an adult 
can return to childhood. 

An effective system of collective security will have to 
be created and maintained as long as the menace of aggressive 
Communism continues. 

In helping our associates who have demonstrated a will- 
ingness to do their utmost to help themselves, we will have 
substantial burdens. Within the policy of building an ef- 
fective collective defense the President should have a 
considerable amount of flexibility in the allocation of funds 
appropriated by Congress. 

But is it wise to continue to pour out billions of dollars 
of additional American aid over a prolonged period of time 
to nations: 

1. That assume no collective security obligations for the 
preservation of human freedom, but desire to get all the 
advantages furnished by such a system on a free ride basis? 

2. That have made no reasonable effort to attract private 
capital to help develop their resources? 

4. Whose leaders use their efforts to travel about the 
world attempting to seduce nations away from collective 
security into neutralism when such efforts coincide with 
present Soviet strategy? 

As to the latter, I recognize a sovereign right of any 
government or any people to choose the road of Fabian or 
Marxian Socialism if that be their free choice. I question 
their right to expect or to get long-term government-to- 
government grants and loans which keep adding debt and 
tax burdens to the American free-enterprise camel to the 
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point where its back is broken. 

Every responsible man and woman at home and abroad 
must recognize that if the United States could be destroyed 
or impoverished by overt aggression from without, by political 
subversion from within or by economic collapse, we would 
likely take the whole free world down with us. 

There would then be no oasis of freedom to which those 
already enslaved might look for hope, and there would be 
no international cornucopia upon which we might call for 
our own rehabilitation. 

On these and other issues confronting us, men in and 
out of government may honestly differ. In a free society there 
is room for such differences and there are certainly no pat 
solutions for the complex foreign and domestic problems 
that confront us. 

But likewise in a free society it is important that these 
matters be brought into the open and that they be discussed. 

It is my firm belief that if we win the cold war we can 
prevent a hot war from developing. I believe that this can 
best be done from a position of strength. 

It is not now, nor has it ever been my belief that we 
should have a “get tough policy.” 

On matters of principle I believe that we should be firm 
and should not yield principle for expediency. In the working 
out of the negotiable issues, I think we should be reasonable 
in our attitudes and recognize that conditions change in 
the world, and a policy which was wise five years ago or 
one year ago may need modification today. 

But I do not believe that we should ever feel it necessary 
to apologize for either our political system or the economic 
system which has enabled this nation to grow from a small 
colony of 3 million on the Atlantic seaboard to a great 
nation of 165 million, the most productive the world has 
ever known. 

It is my personal belief that we would command more 
respect from our allies, from the neutrals and from our 
potential enemies if we insisted on a fair guid pro quo for 
agreements entered into. We should stress the point that 
an alliance is of little value unless the other party has as 
much obligation to come to our defense in case of attack as 
we have to go to theirs. 

As a Senator of the United States, as well as an American 
citizen, I have a deep conviction that if we of this generation 
will use the same courage and common sense that motivated 
the men who sat at Philadelphia and under what I believe 
was Divine inspiration gave us first our Declaration of 
Independence and later our Constitution of the United States, 
there are none of our great domestic problems which we as 
a free society cannot solve, and there is no foreign foe we 
need ever fear. 


The Soviet Effort for 
Technological Supremacy 


“YANKEE INGENUITY” WILL MAINTAIN OUR “CREATIVE SUPERIORITY” 


By LT. GENERAL THOMAS S. POWER, U.S.A.F., Commander, Air Research and Development Command, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Delivered to the National Security Industrial Assoctation, New York City, January 19, 1956 


CONSIDER IT a great privilege to initiate the series of 

talks on research and development which your Association 

has planned for this year. This series is gratifying proof of 
the increasing emphasis which industry is placing on the over- 
all aspects of research and development in this country. 


In the light of present conditions, the military implications 
of this effort are of particular significance. It is this phase 
that I want to discuss with you today, with as much freedom 
as security limitations permit. 

It is not generally realized how modern military technology 
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has affected our daily lives by its tremendous impact on Ameri- 
can industry. I don’t mean to imply that the commercial appli- 
cations of all important industrial developments are now mere 
by-products of military projects. But it is an undeniable fact 
that the results of government-sponsored research and develop- 
ment frequently lend themselves to far-reaching commercial 
exploitation. 

I am stressing this point because the average taxpayer is 
apt to overlook the non-military benefits he buys with each 
dollar expended for defense. There is io need to dwell on the 
manifold gains which our civilian economy has derived from 
advances in science and technology achieved by or for the 
Armed Services. Ranging from electronics to biology, from 
chemistry to medicine, from aeronautics to metallurgy, the 
areas covered by modern military research and development 
affect and benefit every facet of human endeavor. 

It is well for the public to be aware of this relationship. For 
it has not only spent vast amounts of money for national de- 
fense but, from the way things look at present, it will be ex- 
pected to spend many more billions for the same purpose in 
the years to come. 

It may seem small comfort indeed to know that military re- 
quirements have greatly accelerated technological advances 
which, without the urgency and huge budget of the national 
defense effort, might have been delayed for years and even 
decades. But it should be obvious to everyone that the most im- 
portant product we are buying with our defense dollars is what 
has come to be known as “Security by Deterrent Force.” 

It is typical of our way of life and our philosophy that we 
are developing the most advanced and formidable weapons 
known to man, not because we want or expect to use them, 
but to deter a potential aggressor by this show of force. To be 
sure, the security we gain by such a deterrent force is an un- 
easy one. Besides, it is very costly and quite contrary to the 
basic concepts upon which our free economy is founded. 

But, under present world conditions, there is no other secu- 
rity for the free world than that maintained by an adequate de- 
terrent force. We must maintain that force as long as our very 
existence is threatened by an untrustworthy, unpredictable and 
unre.sonable power, or until conditions have changed so radi- 
cally that some other form of international security can be 
substituted. 

If we accept the sober fact that the requirement for an 
effective deterrent force will remain with us for an indefinite 
number of years or until some effective system of international 
safeguard is devised, we must find the right answers to two 
fateful questions: One, what effort is required to keep our 
force-in-being a truly deterrent one on a semi-permanent 
basis? Two, how much of a continuing burden can we afford 
to impose on our civilian economy to pay for this effort in 
men, money, and machines? 

Offhand, it may appear difficult, if not impossible, to find 
satisfactory answers to both questions at the same time. We 
either spend whatever money is required to buy adequate 
security, no matter at what cost; or we limit the expense in 
accordance with our economic capacity, no matter what effect 
this may have on our security. Obviously, there must be a 
compromise because we can afford neither to endanger our 
security nor to ruin economically that which we endeavor to 
safeguard militarily. 

Let us briefly analyze this problem. We won the last war by 
quantitative superiority. We are now relying on qualitative 
superiority because we cannot hope to match the combined re- 
sources in manpower and materiel of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. Our qualitative superiority since World War II has been 
the deterrent force which has kept potential aggressors from 
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launching a direct and open attack on this country. 

I] am confident that, at this moment, we still possess qualita- 
tive superiority in most fields of military technology. But there 
is every indication that the Soviets—the principal threat to our 
security—are making every effort not only to catch up with us 
but to surpass us. With both quantitative and qualitative su- 
periority on their side, we would lose the protection of the 
deterrent force and be at their mercy. 

This danger is very real and immediate as the following 
considerations will show. First of all, the Soviets have several 
advantages in their current effort to establish technological 
superiority over this country. In comparison with the United 
States, they can allot a far greater portion of their national in 
come for military spending. In a purely financial sense, our 
military budget could well be larger than that of Russia but 
the real difference is that ours probably goes much more for 
pay, maintenance, etc., than does theirs. However, they can 
allot vast resources to technological developments without 
prior approval of the public. They can control labor and dic 
tate to industry in a manner which the free world finds im 
possible and undesirable. 

Through application of these methods, the Soviets have at 
tained some rather remarkable results since World War II 
They have not only managed to maintain their air force and 
their military production for military purposes, but they have 
even increased the rate of their military spending. While the 
Soviets recently announced an ostensible 8 to 10 per cent de 
crease in their 1956 military budget, our experts believe this 
does not include “hidden figures.” 

In the period of 1945 to 1947, they have made significant 
technical progress, particularly in the development of jet 
fighters and fighter-bombers. Hundreds of single-jet Heinkel 
162’s, twin-jet Messerschmitt 262's and rocket-powered Mes 
serschmitt 163's—all highly advanced aircraft—became avail 
able to the Soviets when Germany surrendered. These models 
were exploited by able Soviet designers, including such men as 
Mikoyan, Gurevich, and Ilyushin. 

In addition, the Soviets captured thousands of skilled techni 
cians from Luftwaffe ground units and pur to effective use 
their knowledge, together with information furnished by many 
of the leading aeronautical engineers of Germany who wer« 
enticed or compelled to work in Soviet aircraft factories. Nor 
should it be overlooked that they received a great deal of 
valuable equipment from us on Lend-Lease. 

Early in 1947, the Soviets put into their squadrons the first 
jet plane, the YAK-15. This was a conventional YAK-9 with 
a German JUMO jet engine of 2000 pounds thrust 

By the summer of 1947, the Soviets were furnishing their 
squadrons with the first jet fighter designed and produced by 
native talent—the MIG-9—which was equipped with two 
German BMW jet engines and intended for use in ground 
attack missions. 

In the period of 1948 to 1950, the Soviets made great strides 
in the development and production of jet engines, and began 
to close the technological gap that had existed between the 
East and the West. There were, in particular, these three de 
velopments: one, exploitation of the British NENE jet engine 
a number of which had been sold to the Soviets; two, advances 
in the field of metallurgy, possibly aided by analysis of the tur 
bine blades used in the NENE; three, development and pro 
duction of the MIG-15. 

In 1953, the Soviets brought out a new interceptor 
FRESCO, and continued work they had already started in the 
improvement of their bomber capabilities. Today, their air 
force represents a formidable threat against this country as 
the following review of their record will show 
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They have built up their fighter force, from a few thousand 
conventional aircraft in World War II, to the largest fighter 
defense force in the world, completely jet-equipped. 

They have built an imposing fleet of modern conventional 
bombers; are rapidly equipping their light bomber and recon- 
naissance wings with modern jet aircraft; and have medium 
and heavy jet bombers which can be compared with the most 
advanced aircraft we possess. 

They have made progress in the field of electronics, and 
appear to be closing the gap between Soviet and Western 
technology in this field. 

They have exploded both atomic energy devices and a de- 
vice employing a thermo-nuclear reaction, the former in 1949 

much earlier than we expected, the latter only four years 
later—an interval less than that between the first atomic and 
thermonuclear explosions in the U. S. 

They appear to be making progress in the development of 
long-range missiles to supplement their long-range bomber 
force 

They have cut the lead-time required for aeronautical de- 
velopment by exploiting four basic concepts of operation 
unique to Soviet philosophy and policy: 

First, their development program is dictated solely by mili- 
tary expediency, with complete disregard for the principles of 
democracy and the requirements of a free economy. Therefore, 
they can—and do—make unilateral decisions at the highest 
level, without fear of political consequences. 

Second, they can devote any desired amount of their budget 
to their military program. 

Third, their policy is to design one weapon for one specific 
purpose, without the attention we give in this country to safe- 
ty and durability features. 

Fourth, the Soviets definitely hold the initiative in starting 
another war and, therefore, are free to concentrate their efforts 
on specific programs required by their war planners. On the 
other hand, U. S. policy is to avoid war and to protect our- 
selves against aggression. Therefore, we must maintain a wide 
variety of development and procurement programs to provide 
protection against many different evenctualities. 

Additional factors in the Soviets’ technological advance- 
ment are the education and training of their scientists and 
technicians; the awards conferred for success in scientific re- 
earch and development; and the penalties imposed for failure. 

The emphasis on technical training starts in the kindergar- 
ten. Textbooks are slanted to condition the boy into the Soviet 
state fabric. Strong emphasis is placed on the study of mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. In his formative years, the boy 
is influenced by the prestige built around successful scientists. 
When he has reached 17, he has little choice in his future, for 
it has already been decided upon by the state. 

Since his principal subjects in the lower schools have been 
those most helpful to science, his entry into the technical field 
is a foregone conclusion if he shows any promise at all. Al- 
though higher education costs money even in Russia, state 
grants, scholarships and bonuses for outstanding students are 
generous where the state can be best served. The student's in- 
centive to study hard and well is based on the prospects for 
prestige, awards and many other advantages if he succeeds, 
and his dismal future if he does not. 

The quality of Soviet professional training in scientific, 
technical and applied fields is quite comparable to ours, as 
pointed out by Nicholas DeWitt of Harvard University, in 
his recent book “Soviet Professional Manpower.” While the 
American engineer generaly obtains his B.S. in four years, his 
Soviet counterpart spends from 5 to 542 years in intensive 
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training to reach a similar professional level. He is also re- 
quired to be proficient in reading foreign languages. 

According to Dr. John R. Dunning, Dean of Columbia 
University School of Engineering, the Soviet Union produced 
as many Ph.D.’s in 1953 as the United States. But while U. S. 
degrees were 2.3 to 1 in favor of the humanities, Soviet degrees 
ran 3 to 1 in favor of science and engineering! 

How does this emphasis on technical training compare with 
our own program? From 1940 to 1948, the curve of training 
in the engineering field in both countries was on a fairly even 
keel. We forged ahead in 1950 when an all-time high of 50,- 
000 engineers was graduated. This spurt was due, in a large 
measure, to the GI bill for government-subsidized education. 

This figure has dropped each year since then, going to a 
low of 20,000 last year. At the same time, the training of 
engineers in the Soviet Union has gone in the opposite direc- 
tion. In 1950, they graduated 28,000 engineers, and the in- 
crease in the last four years has been phenomenal. They grad- 
uated 40,000 in 1953, and 54,000 in 1954! At present, they 
are graduating two and one-half times as many engineers as we 
do. Records reveal that the Soviets now have 685,000 graduates 
employed in the physical sciences and engineering fields. Of 
these, 85,000 are engaged in research and training, leaving a 
total of 600,000 persons trained in the physical sciences and 
engineering fields in the Russian economy. In addition there 
are 90,000 biological scientists engaged in research and train- 
ing, who, when added to the 85,000 cited above, give a total 
of 175,000 scientists engaged in the field of research and 
training. We now have a total of about 650,000 engineers and 
some 200,000 other scientists. 

In this race for brain power and technological leadership, 
the Soviets are undoubtedly challenging our technical and 
scientific demination. The big question is: can they reach and 
surpass us both quantitatively and qualitatively in the field of 
trained manpower? If present trends persist, there appears to 
be little doubt that they can pass us in the quantity of engi- 
neers produced—possibly in the near future. 

As to quality, recent events prove convincingly that the 
Soviets lack neither the intelligence nor the scientific know- 
how to build intricate modern weapon systems. For instance, 
the Soviet jet bombers displayed in formation strength over 
Moscow last July included four-jet heavy bombers comparable 
to the eight-jet B-52, our most advanced heavy bomber, and 
medium twin-jet bombers comparable to our six-jet B-47. The 
smaller number of engines in the Soviet bombers permits the 
conclusion that they have developed unusually powerful en- 
gines. 

In line with other aspects of their overall strategy, the pri- 
mary purpose of the Soviets in the brainpower race must be 
to first reach and then surpass us in the production of scien- 
tists and engineers essential for achieving technological su- 
premacy. Is it unreasonable to assume, then, that they will 
insist on quality as well as quantity? The Soviets do not under- 
estimate the quality of owr science and technology. 

Ironically, the so-called classless state runs its incentive 
system on money. Monetary incentives are the strongest single 
motivating force in Soviet industry and research and develop- 
ment. Top Soviet scientists and managers today derive as much 
as 50% of their total income from a bonus system that is 
without parallel. The fact that we have outstanding scientists 
today must not lull us into a state of complacency for we must 
continually press for better educational programs in develop- 
ing new scientists. 

It becomes increasingly obvious that, in a conflict involving 
nations thousands of miles distant from each other, technology 
will supplant manpower as the measure of force. It can work 
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for us as well as for the Soviets. It can restore and maintain 
military balance. In the Soviet strategy, the objective of gain- 
ing a technological level with the United States must run con- 
current with the objective of reaching and surpassing our 
strategic air power if they are to gain freedom of action for 
their nuclear air forces. 

In a war with the United States, they must prepare for a 
war that must be launched across the oceans. No precedent 
exists for such an operation. Their problems are numerous. 
Gaining freedom of action in such a war would be a gigantic 
undertaking but, if needed to carry out their global plan, the 
Soviets would undoubtedly attempt it. This requires, first, 
that they equal and then exceed our stockpile of nuclear 
weapons and our capability to deliver them, and second, that 
they develop an intercontinental missile to neutralize our 
strategic and industrial forces. 

This, then, is the situation as it now stands. The problem is 
no longer obscure to us, for the Soviets have brought it to 
the attention of the world during their air shows and by the 
recent explosion of a very potent nuclear weapon. They have 
chosen to enter the race for technological supremacy of the 
world—a race into which we have been forced by necessity. 

The Soviets are progressing at an extremely rapid pace in 
this race because they realize that only through superior tech- 
nical achievement can they create a striking force capable not 
only of effective attack on the U. S., but of an effective defense 
against the retaliatory power of the U. S. as well. For the 
Soviet Union, the finish line of this race is world domination; 
for the United States and the rest of the free world, the finish 
line is survival in freedom. 

In the light of these sobering facts, we must make an all- 
out effort to maintain our still existing technical predominance. 
To achieve this vital end, we must continue our study of facts 
and estimates concerning Soviet capabilities; keep our know- 
ledge up-to-date; estimate future developments within the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. 

Next, we must plan our research and development program 
in the light of this information and these estimates. And we 
must devote this program, as far as possible, to the develop- 
ment of specific weapons to meet the enemy's specific weapons 
of the future. 

Further, we must improve our research and development 
capabilities by improving our educational and training pro- 
grams, and by attracting the best available talent to our 
scientific and research efforts. Like the Soviets, we must stim- 
ulate the desire for scientific careers in our youth, and we must 
erase from their minds the pathetic picture of the impractical 
dreamer whose only rewards for accomplishment are the 
plaudits of other dreamers. Instead, we must create the picture 
of a “Davy Crockett” of science, the modern pioneer fighting 
on the frontiers of human knowledge. 

Thanks to our industry, and to our scientific and educational 
institutions, we still possess qualitative superiority both in 
military technology and scientific brain power. However, 
every time we make an important technological break-through, 
it takes the Soviets less and less time to catch up with us. To 
the best of our knowledge, they still have fewer scientists and 
engineers than we have, and ours are probably, in general, 
more experienced and seasoned than theirs. But, in a few 
years, they may have larger quantities and, if there is no in- 
crease in the level of our research and development effort, 
they may eventually challenge our position of qualitative 
superiority. 

It is the job of all of us to see to it that this will never 
happen. For our very existence would be threatened if the 
Soviets would possess technological supremacy, coupled with 
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an unprecedented combination of dictatorial powers, of prac 
tically inexhaustible resources in manpower and materiel, of 
fanatical determination for world domination, and of vast 
numbers of ultimately seasoned and experienced scientists 

In spite of these disturbing facts, however, there is still no 
reason to fear that, some day in the future, we are bound to 
lose either our qualitative superiority or our “security by deter 
rent force.” We still have one intangible asset which, so far, 
no other nation has been able to steal from us or copy; the 
asset which has made ours the most prosperous and advanced 
country in history—our “creative superiority.” 

Many countries possess some typical national talent, en 
gendered by geographical, ethnological or historical factors 
The Swiss, for generations, have retained their superiority in 


: watch-making; the Germans have excelled in photographic 


equipment, the Swedes in the manufacture of steel, the Italians 
in music. We have remained unsurpassed in what is known 
the world over as “Yankee ingenuity.” 

Some mysterious force within the American always makes 
him create something radically new, fantastically big or tre 
mendously far-reaching. Taking the scattered ideas of abstract 
scientists, he did not hesitate to pour billions of dollars and 
vast resources into the most ambitious project ever attempted 
by man: the harnessing of atomic energy. Starting with a 
primitive carriage, he created the billion-dollar automotive in 
dustry, permitting almost everyone to own a car. Creating the 
principle of mass production, a sound system of time pay 
ments, and the art of convincing advertising, he has made it 
possible for the average person to own things which, in any 
other country, are expensive luxuries attainable only to the 
rich. 

It is this same “Yankee ingenuity,” this willingness to try 
anything and this flair for doing things in a bigger way than 
ever done before, which I am counting on to maintain our 
“creative superiority.” This means that the new weapons which 
we develop should not merely be better in quality but so 
radically advanced in concept and design that they give us 
technological superiority for a limited period of time, that is 
until the enemy can copy them. 

I am convinced that we cam remain ahead of the Soviets in 
the development and production of new weapons. By con 
tinually advancing the state of the art and by an aggressive 
development program utilizing the latest findings of basic re 
search, we Can maintain creative superiority indefinitely and 
thereby, maintain “security by deterrent force” for as long a: 
is needed. And we can do so within the limits of our economic 
capability and without resorting to Soviet methods of opera 
tion. 

To achieve these ends, we must assure a satisfactory level 
of qualified scientists and engineers, and employ their talents 
as effectively as possible, backed by enlightened management 
We must rely on industry to continue and even expand thei 
excellent programs of financing higher education for promis 
ing and deserving employees. Last but not least, we must ex 
pect industry to assume a larger share of the research and 
development burden. In a free economy such as ours, it is of 
far greater mutual benefit, in the long run, to spend private 
capital for the development of commercial products which 
have military possibilities, than to let the government pay in 
definitely for the development of military products which have 
commercial possibilities. 

We must have greater cooperation between our Govern 
ment and industry. Our American youth must be given greater: 
inducements to enter the scientific field, thereby providing us 
with larger numbers of young scientists. To maintain our lead 
in this field will cost money. But if we do not face up to the 
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reality that Russia is fast closing the gap, we may soon be 
outdistanced by them in the race for technological supremacy. 

The final question, then, is: if the Soviets may conceivably 
surpass us in quantity, why should they not, some day, chal- 
lenge our ‘Creative superiority” in spite of everything we may 
do to prevent it? I am confident that they never will, because 
the art of creation pre-supposes a state of mind, an atmos- 
phere of work, an attitude toward fellow men, which are as 
foreign to Soviet philosophy as theirs is to ours. 

True creation is a reflection of the country, of the people 
of the very way of life as it can exist only in a free society. I 
is for this reason that the free industrial nations of the world 
have’ by far higher standards of living than the Soviets and 
their satellites 
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Thus, the outlook is grave but not hopeless. As long as we 
recognize and face the facts, and act accordingly; as long as we 
work together as a team in maintaining technological superi- 
ority; and as long as we can and are willing to pay the price 
for “security by deterrent force,” we have nothing to fear. For 
the day is bound to come when even the most ruthless ag- 
gressor must recognize the senselessness and hopelessness of 
the race for military supremacy and yielding to the demands of 
his exhausted and disillusioned people, will concede defeat. 

It is then, and only then, that we no longer need “security 
by deterrent force.” Because there will be a far less costly and 
far stronger security in its stead: the security created by the 
mutual trust and friendship among all the nations of this 
world. 


Basic Concepts for Peaceful 
Labor-Management Relations 


CALLS FOR COOPERATION NOT SOVIET-TYPE CO-EXISTENCE 
By GEORGE MEANY, President, American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Delivered at the Dinner Meeting of the National Industrial Conf erence Board's 364th Meeting, New York City, January 19, 1956 


HORTLY BEFORE the AFL-CIO Unity Convention in 
New York city last month, | publicly proposed a top- 
level agreement between labor and management in 

order to promote greater mutual cooperation in the national 
interest. I still believe this is a highly desirable and practical 
objective 

On December 9 last I spoke before the Congress of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, here in New York 
City. The subject of my talk was “What Labor Expects of 
Management.” The answer I gave to this question was—under- 
standing. This is the firm belief that top-level cooperation be- 
rween labor and management could only be achieved by a 
real understanding on the part of management of the objec- 
tives, ideals and principles of the trade union movement. Like- 
wise, it is necessary that labor understand the problems and 
difficulties which confront management in the complex econo- 
my that we have in America today. I deeply believe in the 
need for labor-management cooperation for one over-riding 
purpose. That purpose is to preserve the American way of life 
This I believe because I know that destruction of the American 
way of life would mean the end of free labor and the end of 
free enterprise. 

Any totalitarian system of government which subordinates 
the rights of individuals to the interests of an all-powerful 
state is a menace to the free way of life we enjoy here ‘n 
America. This is true without regard for the label or desig- 
nation by which such a system is known. This is true whether 
it is called Fascism, Nazism, Communism, Falangism, Peron- 
ism or any other Ism. The one militant and aggressive threat 
to our system and our way of living today is from the world- 
wide conspiracy of Communism directed from the Kremlin. 

This conspiracy is directed at us—the people of the United 
States—because we are the major obstacle in Moscow's march 
coward world domination. It is our strength, rvoted in freedom 
and symbolized by the successful performance of our free 
system, that blocks the path of the Communist rulers to world 
conquest 

Can we, in America, overcome this threat? Can we repel it? 
Can we survive it? The best we can hope for is years in which 


we can keep our economy at a high level and maintain our 
defensive military strength. 

This means years of continued upkeep and constant im- 
provement of our fighting forces—both as to manpower and 
the complex tools of modern war. This means we must main- 
tain an economy that can produce enough to sustain a defen- 
sive posture that will deter and, if necessary, defeat aggression 

and, at the same time, provide the jobs and purchasing 
power on the homefront which we must have to avoid the 
economic disaster that would give Moscow its victory without 
firing a shot. Toward this end, both labor and management 
must make a major contribution. They must prove themselves 
equal to the challenge. And, above all, they must find practical 
ways and means to discharge the task which confronts them 
both. 

How can this job be done? And who is best equipped to do 
it? 

We have, in this country, two national coordinating organi- 
zations which can make a major contribution to this task. On 
the labor side—the AFL-CIO. On the management side—the 
NAM. 

It is important to be clear about the nature of these coor- 
dinating organizations. The AFL-CIO is federal in its struc- 
ture. It is an association of unions. The AFL-CIO does not 
bargain for individual workers. Nor does the NAM bargain 
for individual employers. 

Before they undertake their task, the coordinating groups 
must make clear whom they represent. The AFL-CIO repre- 
sents unions of workers. Individual unions associated within 
it represent ideals, principles and objectives of wage earners 
within the membership of each. 

Who, then, speaks for the non-union workers? The answer 
is that no one speaks for those who have not designated their 
representative. It is true that the policies advocated by the 
trade union movement and advances it has achieved have 
benefited non-union workers. Many trade union policies have 
been designed to advance the general welfare and to serve 
the broad public interest, without seeking the more narrow 
and selfish gains only for its own. 
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Gains won by the trade union movement in social security, 
minimum wages and maximum hours, workers’ compensation, 
low-rent housing and many other fields, have not been confined 
to benefiting union workers alone, but extended to all wage 
earners. Even more directly, wages and other standards of 
worker welfare negotiated by unions with employers have 
been often reflected generally on the industrial scene, eventu- 
ally becoming prevailing standards. 

Wage gains in union plants, therefore, have often resulted 
in a pulling up of the wages in non-union plants. While the 
path toward shorter hours of work, paid vacations and holi- 
days, industrial safety practices and health and welfare benefits, 
has been blazed by unions, their acceptance soon became gen- 
eral on the industrial scene. In this way, non-union workers 
gained economic advancement as the direct result of trade 
union accomplishments. Millions of non-union workers re- 
ceive better compensation, have better working conditions and 
enjoy greater social security because of the achievements of the 
trade union movement. 

Let me make it quite clear, however, that in approaching the 
subject of cooperation with management, we claim to speak 
only for the fifteen million workers we represent. The AFL- 
CIO does speak for workers within its membership—bur for 
no one else. We do not speak for small business or for any 
other group. 

When I spoke before the NAM on December 9, I did so at 
their invitation. I went there in the spirit of good will and 
framed my talk accordingly. 

In that talk I pressed strongly for Labor-Management co- 
operation without laying down any prior conditions by labor 
as prerequisite to any move to achieve that cooperation. 

In response to my address, the spokesman of the NAM at- 
tacked organized labor. His was an intemperate and unre- 
strained attack on what American trade unions are, what they 
do and what they stand for. Through his barrage of time- 
worn, stock NAM charges, there showed no understanding of 
the role of free trade unions in a free society and no recogni- 
tion of the contribution of the American Labor movement to 
the performance of America’s enterprise system in attaining 
the standard of living our country enjoys. 

After delivering his tirade against the trade union move- 
ment, the NAM spokesman then proposed that possibly labor- 
management cooperation could be achieved if certain condi- 
tions were first met by labor. 

The very first of these conditions calls for recognition, on 
the part of labor, of the right of every worker to join a union 
or refrain from joining a union if he chooses. There can be no 
quarrel with these rights for all citizens in a democracy nor in 
my opinion can there be any denying of the right of any per- 
son to refuse to work for any reason under the sun that is 
sufficient for the individual involved. This latter right—the 
right not to work—receives no recognition whatsoever in the 
prerequisite conditions for labor-management cooperation laid 
down by the spokesman for the NAM. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever as to the real purpose be- 
hind the position assumed by the NAM as a defender and 
champion of the rights of workers—both organized and un- 
organized. The studied omission of any reference of the right 
of a worker not to work where conditions of work are un- 
acceptable to him can be taken as an indication that there is 
no present disposition on the part of the NAM to desist in its 
campaign to weaken and eventually destroy the trade union 
movement by the enactment of so-called “right-to-work” laws 
aimed at the destruction of union security. 

_ It is my deep belief that, alongside of their expressed posi- 
tion on the rights of workers to join or not to join a union, 
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management should give equal recognition to the right of the 
union worker who actively contributes to the advancement of 
labor standards—the standards under which he works 
through collective bargaining, to refuse to work alongside the 
man who will not join the union—who not only refused to 
share the burden of safeguarding his work standards but also 
refused to accept any responsibility for discharging the obliga 
tions assumed by his fellow workers under the contract agreed 
to as a result of collective bargaining. 

This first condition laid down by the NAM spokesman indi 
cates great concern, on the part of the NAM, for the rights 
and the welfare of workers. But, is the NAM, in fact, qualified 
to act as the champion of the worker's rights and welfare? 
What is there to indicate that the NAM is genuinely con- 
cerned with the worker's well-being? Let us look at the record 

In citing this record, I wish to make it clear I do so only for 
the purpose of determining whether or not there is any 
validity to the position which the NAM takes as the protector 
of workers’ rights and welfare. As far as I know the unor 
ganized workers have never by any concerted action designated 
the NAM to speak for them in any discussions that may take 
place between it and organized labor. Therefore, a look at the 
record to see if it should by chance show that the NAM has by 
its past actions, in defense of workers’ welfare and interests, 
earned the right to speak for workers who, because of the 
fact they are unorganized, are unable to speak for themselves 

This is not a question of opinion or belief on my part, but 
rather the record written by the NAM itself. It is a record 
taken from the official publications of the NAM and from 
public records of Congressional hearings and proceedings of 
a public nature. 

At the turn of the century, legislation was proposed to limit 
hours of work to eight per day on work done for the account 
of the federal government. The aim of this legislation was to 
limit the hours of work paid for by public monies out of the 
federal treasury and, thereby, set an example that could have 
an influence tending to shorten the long work-day then pre 
vailing in private industry. 

The “Eight-Hour Bill” was bitterly opposed by the NAM. In 
1903, the NAM President, D. M. Parry, declared that “by its 
determined opposition to the passage of the eight-hour and 
the anti-injunction bills this Association, to my mind, has ren 
dered a great public service.” (Proceedings, 8th annual con 
vention of the NAM of the USA, 1903, p. 14). He added, that 
the eight-hour bill “could well have been entitled ‘An Act to 
repeal the bill of rights, guaranteeing the freedom of the 
individual’” (p. 15). 

In its 1904 convention, the NAM reported with pride on its 
campaign against the Eight-Hour Law (p. 29) 

Again in 1905, the NAM convention inveighed against 
the “Compulsory Eight-Hour Proposition” and declared “its 
unalterable antagonism, from the standpoint of free and 
successful labor and of progress for the individual workman 
and capitalist in a country dedicated to progress, to compulsory 
and restrictive legislative propositions of any kind calculated 

. to interfere with the free and lawful conduct of industry 
and to prevent the employer from employing and the worker 
from working” (p. 258). 

When I reach back a half a century into the NAM record of 
its policies, it is not to drag out dead and dusty skeletons of 
another age. These policies have been consistently pursued 
through the years and are still very much alive and unchanged 

For example, the Declaration of NAM Labor Principles 
adopted by its convention in 1903, is essentially no different 
from the wording of the anti-union ideas enunciated by the 
NAM spokesman to me at its Congress a month ago—and 
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from that published by the NAM as its “Code of Conduct” for 
unions on January 3, 1956. The 1903 Declaration of Labor 
Principles also said, in part: 

“Employers must be unmolested and unhampered in the 
management of their business, in determining the amount and 
quality of their product, and in the use of any methods or sys- 
tems of pay which are just and equitable” (point 6). 

It is significant that the entire 1903 Declaration was re- 
affirmed by its President, Chester M. Colby, in 1936. This re- 
fusal to change or to learn, explains much of the NAM record 
as the purported “guardian” of the workers’ welfare. 

The NAM opposed the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
became law in 1937, setting minimum rates of pay and 
maximum hours of work for those employed in interstate 
commerce or in the production of goods for such commerce. 
This Act, of course, is designed to protect workers and decent 
employers. 

The NAM opposed the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
which became law in 1936, requiring the payment of not 
less than the prevailing wage rates on work performed on 
government contracts in excess of $10,000. The purpose of this 
Act is to see that public money is expended at wage standards 
at least as good as those paid by private industry. 

The NAM since then has consistently opposed the improve- 
ment of the wage and hour standards under these and other 
laws. It thus, at every step, went far out of the way in its 
efforts—not to promote but, to demote workers’ welfare, es- 
pecially the welfare of non-union workers who benefited most 
from these minimum standards. 

The NAM bitterly fought over the years the Child Labor 
Amendment. Why? Let me quote the explanation of Congress- 
man Holifield, of California, who said on May 23, 1947: 

“The NAM opposed the Child Labor Amendment, because 
by taking children out of school and putting them to work in 
factories, certain employers can cut wage costs. Isn't that a 
noble position?” 

The NAM opposed the Social Security Act. It opposed the 
Railroad Retirement Act. If successful, it would have cut out 
of our laws the whole fabric of enactments protecting workers 
against the hazards of economic insecurity. 

It opposed the Emergency Work Relief Act of 1933. And 
that was a deliberate denial by it of a helping hand to men and 
women who were weathering out the dark years of mass un- 
employment, selling apples on street corners because there 
was no work to be had. 

The NAM also opposed the Public Works legislation be- 
ginning with the Public Works title of the 1933 Recovery 
Law, although these enactments were providing job opportuni- 
ties to workers on needed and useful public construction. 

Many of the NAM positions ran contrary to the broad pub- 
lic interest. Unimpressed by the telling lesson of the Wall 
Street crash of 1929, the NAM was against the obvious reme- 
dy indicated and opposed the Securities and Exchange Act, 
which placed gentle restraints on misrepresentation and on 
stock market speculation. 

The NAM opposed also the Banking Act of 1935, designed 
to safeguard the public and make our banking system more 
secure. 

In addition to opposing legislation in order to protect the 
obviously more selfish interests of manufacturing corporations, 
such as the undistributed profits tax, the NAM has also fought 
legislative proposals in the broad public interest such as the 
Public Utility Holding Act, the Emergency Transportation Act 
of 1935 and the Transportation Act of 1940. 

The NAM has also opposed many legislative measures de- 
signed to profit farmers. It opposed the Agricultural Price 
Parity Program and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
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Despite its earlier commitments to encourage expanding 
foreign trade, the NAM opposed the Reciprocal Trades Agree- 
ment Act and its extension in 1940. 

Yet, the foremost on the program of the NAM, from the 
very beginning to this day, has been its relentless opposition 
to the institution of free trade unions on the American scene. 
From its inception, the NAM vigorously fought all anti-in- 
junction legislation and its stand against the Anti-Injunction 
Bill was the keystone of its basic 1903 platform. 

This was the.jumping off place for the NAM’s launching of 
the so-called “open shop drive” followed by the ill-conceived 
and ill-named “American Plan” after World War I. 

The focus of its effort has been on union security and the 
effectiveness of the trade union as an institution. It is in- 
teresting to recall that fifty years ago, the term “closed shop” 
meant just the opposite from what it does at present. Only 
fifty-two years ago, the generally accepted meaning of the 
closed shop was to describe an establishment which was 
“closed” to union men because only non-union workers were 
permitted employment there. Just over fifty-two years ago, 
the NAM decided that “closed shop” was a bad-sounding 
term, while “open shop” would sound like an attractive desig- 
nation. 

It was at its New Orleans convention in 1903 that the 
NAM decided to switch these terms. It then stuck the 
“closed shop” label on the place where everybody belonged 
to the union, and as against that raised the battle cry of 
the “open shop” in a drive to destroy the principle of 
union security. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act was enacted in 1947, with 
strong NAM support, it made illegal contracts for what 
we now term the “closed shop” where all employees are 
required to be members of the union of their trade or 
industry at the time of hiring and must continue to be 
members in good standing throughout their period of em- 
ployment. 

The Taft-Hartley Law, as originally enacted, outlawed the 
closed shop contract but preserved the legality of what we 
today call the “union shop.” This is the arrangement where 
new employees need not be union members when hired, 
but must join the union within 30 or 60 days and remain 
members during the period of employment. What the original 
Taft-Hartley Law did was to make it more difficult to obtain 
a union shop agreement. It provided that a majority of 
workers in any plant must vote affirmatively for the union 
shop before the employer and the union could conclude 
an agreement providing for it. The hope was that this voting 
requirement might help destroy the union shop. 

Just to make this sure, this provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Law violated the simple requirements of democratic voting 
by making it necessary for the majority of all the workers 
in the plant—and not those voting—to be for the union 
shop. The law permitted even strike breakers to take part 
in voting, and in addition, gave employers the right to call 
such elections. 

The record shows that despite these devices, the workers 
voted overwhelmingly for the union shop. In the first 
twenty-six months under the Taft-Hartley Act, union shop 
elections were held by the National Labor Relations Board 
in which almost 3,500,000 workers were called upon to vote 
on the question by secret ballot. In 97.3 per cent of all the 
elections, the workers voted for the union shop, and 93.8 
per cent of all workers eligible to vote cast their secret ballots 
for the union shop. This trend in favor of the union shop 
was steadily maintained until the union shop elections 
requirement was eliminated from the law. In 1950, workers 
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voted for the union shop in over 96 per cent of the special 
elections held by the N.L.R.B. 

The union shop safeguards the workers’ union employment 
and with it, the benefits they have obtained through col- 
lective bargaining. It is an ancient institution used by the 
twelfth century English guilds to safeguard each particular 
art or craft from being undermined. In America, butchers 
and shoemakers sought to enforce the union shop rule in 
our colonies as far back as 1644 and in 1667, the teamsters 
of New York City petitioned the city government and were 
granted the union shop. 

The Typographical Union in New York, as far back as 
1809, established an agreement which required all the union 
members to abandon working for an employer who had hired 
a non-union journeyman receiving less than the union's 
scale. 

Today, when you pick up your newspaper, whether it is 
The New York Times, World Telegram, Journal American, 
The Mirror, The Post or The Daily News, you will be reading 
a newspaper printed under closed shop conditions. Note 
that I say closed shop conditions—not a closed shop contract. 

When you go to the movies, the stars and all other actors 
you see on the screen are, without exception, members of the 
union. The film you see is all produced under one hundred 
per cent closed shop conditions. 

In the building and construction industry, the closed shop 
has long been an established rule and, in time, gained 
general acceptance on the part of the established contractors 
in the industry—contributing to the harmony and stability 
in labor-management relations and also helping maintain an 
impressive record of industrial peace. Today, more than 96 
per cent of all building construction mechanics and laborers 
are covered by the union shop type of agreement with actual 
closed shop conditions on the job. This has made it possible 
to develop positive programs of cooperation between unions 
and employers in the recruitment of labor, in the training 
of apprentices and in dealing effectively and efficiently with 
many problems in production and employment. 

It is quite evident from the record of the NAM, which | 
assure you I have touched only very lightly and which contains 
much more of the same, there is no justification for any 
inference or assumption that this organization speaks in 
the interest, rights and welfare of American workers. 

The NAM has no valid credentials from the workers of 
America—organized or unorganized—and there is no indi- 
cation in the record of the NAM over the last 60 years 
that it has earned, by its actions, any such right of repre- 
sentation. 

This brings me to basic considerations for the need of 
union-management cooperation in American industry. 

What are the basic requirements for such cooperation? 

First, there must be a definite and complete recognition 
that workers are represented only by organizations of workers. 
And, likewise, that employers are represented by organizations 
of employers. 

Second, there must be full acceptance by management of 
the free trade union as a vital American institution. 

Their vitality and worth stem from their independence 
from management control and their freedom from interference 
and restraint of management in their structure and their 
activity. They stem also from their being unions of the 
workers’ own choosing and representative of the workers 
within their ranks. Democratically constituted and conducted, 
they are a symbol of democracy’s ability to meet the needs 
and aspirations of working people in a free society. 

The labor history of America shows clearly that for many 
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years the chief activity of unions was to engage in constant 
struggle to remain in existence. A large percentage of labor- 
management struggles in the early days were over recognition 
of the union. In other words, the right of workers to have 
a union speak for them collectively as regards the conditions 
under which they would work. While we have come a long 
way from those early days and it can not be denied that 
more and more enlightened employers accept and recog: 
nize the constructive value of unions in our economic life, 
we find there are those who still lovingly embrace the idea 
that unions can be eliminated from the American scene by 
adverse and punitive legislation like Taft-Hartley and the 
so-called “right-to-work” laws. 

It is obvious the Trade Union movement can not accept 
the idea of sitting across the table from management to find 
a solution for industrial problems that would bring benefit 
to all workers, employers and the nation as a whole, if those 
on the other side of the table are actively engaged in a 
campaign designed to destroy our very existence as trade 
unions. The AFL-CIO will not accept the Soviet type of 
co-existence with top management but will, without question, 
seek a means of promoting industrial peace on the basis 
that workers have a right to maintain free trade unions that 
is equal and parallel to the right of management to manage 

Let us remember the unions combined in the AFL-CIO 
are a bulwark of our free society in its world struggle against 
world communism. To weaken and undermine trade unions 
as institutions of the laboring people nurtured in freedom, 
is to open up the floodgates to subversion and penetration 
of our industrial society by alien ideologies, and, eventually 
to expose to capture the foundations of the free society itself 

It is the responsibility of the AFL-CIO to reinforce the 
democratic fabric of our unions and to stamp out, at the 
source, within our movement any departure from the prin 
ciples of representative democracy on which it is firmly 
founded. 

It is likewise the AFL-CIO’s responsibility to stamp out, 
at the source, lawlessness and corruption whenever these are 
shown to exist within its ranks. The first constitutional 
convention of the AFL-CIO dedicated the organization firmly 
to the vigilant discharge of this responsibility and set up 
machinery, in the form of its Committee on Ethical Practices, 
to see that it is discharged fully and forthrightly 

The AFL-CIO and its unions accept the right of manage 
ment to manage. More than that, over a period of years, 
many of our unions and the National Federations which 
have now merged, have pursued the policies of union-man 
agement cooperation at the plant and local level, wherever 
management was receptive to it. 

There are many dramatic instances of a positive contribution 
by unions to improved productivity. Workers are responsive 
to such programs when they know that they, through their 
union, are given a share of responsibility for them and that 
their standards will be safeguarded against the abuses of the 
“stretch-out” and speed-up which often marred the unilateral 
management-sponsored programs in the past. Above all 
workers will make a much greater contribution to improved 
productivity when they know their chosen agency—the 
union—will insist in bargaining with the employer that 
the worker shares fairly in the benefits of increased 
productivity per man per hour and in the gains accruing 
from the reduced unit costs. 

Apprenticeship and other industrial training programs 
jointly undertaken by uniqns and management, are another 
field in which we already have an impressive record of 
proven accomplishment of union-management cooperative 
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programs. Much more can be done. As we take our first 
steps in the atomic age, we will realize more and more that 
Our progress in this competitive world depends in a large 
measure on our success to develop the needed skills, without 
which scientific knowledge can not be put to productive use. 

Training of men in skilled work of high precision, to be 
accomplished most effectively, should be done through 
programs in which labor and management cooperate and 
for which they are jointly responsible. Developed and carried 
out on a broad national scale, such training programs may 
prove decisive in breaking a dangerous bottleneck to our 
future program in maintaining our country's industrial leader- 
ship in the atomic age. 

There are hundreds of other ways in which business 
enterprise and labor will benefit from positive and con- 
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structive union-management cooperation. To achieve this 
cooperation and put it to practice in the workshops and at 
the work-sites of the nation, we must first build a bridge 
of mutual confidence and understanding between management 
and labor of the nation. 

This must be a two-way bridge. Its two-way traffic of ideas 
will enable us better to maintain industrial peace and to 
work more effectively toward the building of a better America 
in the years to come. 

American labor is ready to accept this great challenge of 
our time. I know that American management is able to do it. 
I hope it will prove itself also willing. Together, we can 
turn a new page in the history of American labor-manage- 
ment relations—a page beginning with the key word which 
will be cooperation. 


The Future of American 
Labor-Management Relations 


CONSUMER DEMANDS WILL BRING LABOR-MANAGEMENT PEACE 
By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, President and Chairman of the Board of Bridgeport Brass Company. 
Delivered before the National Industrial Conference Board, New York City, January 19, 1956 


APPILY WE HAVE just closed the best year in 

our history for labor, management, and for the 

government, with a generally increased standard of 
living for our 167 million people. If we refer back to the 
predictions of a year ago, we find that many of the bad things 
that were going to happen did not happen, while the actual 
accomplishments of the year were greater than the most 
onfirmed optimists had predicted. Now predictions are 
coming from every direction that 1956 may be even a 
better year. 

As President Eisenhower said in his Annual Message: 

“The national income is more widely and fairly dis- 
tributed than ever before. The number of Americans at 
work has reached an all-time high. As a people we are 
achieving ever higher standards of living . . . earning more, 
producing more, building more, and investing more than 
ever before.” 

So the climate for good labor-management relations is 
excellent. But I wish to point out that while we may have 
in this country this good record of progress, a vast program 
for further expansion, more research, more and better prod- 
ucts, and highly intelligent workers—yet all these will suffer 
if we do not make similar progress in developing good 
labor-management relations. This is to my mind the number 
one factor in our national prosperity at the present time. 

The first point I would like to make is a very simple one, 
but something that is very often overlooked. It is this. The 
over 50 million men and women working in our mines, 
mills, factories, and stores are employed by some management. 

Ir is true, over fifteen million are also members of some 
union, but first they are employees of some company. Neither 
one of us can claim them to the exclusion of the other 
Yet, how many times over my years in business I have heard 
an employer say, “These are my employees, and | will deal 
with them as I see fit.” How many times I have heard a labor 
leader say, “These are our workers, and we will take care 
of them. They belong to us.” 

Of course, neither statement is true by itself. The man 
who belongs to a union has a two-fold relationship; one to 


the company who employs him and pays him wages—the 
other to the union to which he belongs, and to which he has 
come to look increasingly to promote his interests. Both are 
very important. Without his employer, there would be no 
job. Without unions, current benefits to workers would no 
doubt have come more slowly if at all. 

Now we see great shifts in our rapidly growing population 
taking place throughout the country. Industry is expanding 
into new locations and new problems of job security are 
developing. 

The other day I asked an economist friend of mine what 
he thought about these shifts and he said, “I am writing an 
article on the subject ‘How To Get and Hold Good Employ- 
ers.” I said, “You mean how to get and hold good employees, 
don't you?” “No,” he said, “I mean just that—good employers 
who can create more good dependable jobs. We are going to 
be needing them with our fast-growing population and the 
competition between states and cities for new plants and 
new industries.” 

On the other hand, one of the facts of iife that all 
management has to learn—and some of them still cannot 
seem to remember it—is that unions are here to stay. They 
are here to stay because they serve a purpose. Of course, 
there are millions of workers who do not belong to a union, 
but these are in the main workers in companies where the 
relationship between management and workers is intimate. 
The fact is, employees in many large companies are willing 
to have representatives to handle their complaints and to 
negotiate wages, hours and working conditions. 

There is no good reason why employees cannot be loyal 
to both their company and their union, and I believe the 
vast majority are loyal to both. If they have a strong local 
union which is fair minded the union will help them 
negotiate a contract better than they could do themselves. 

In my experience with unions for close to 20 years, it is 
the union with weak leadership that causes more trouble 
and is more to be feared than the strong union with res- 
ponsible leadership. Yet I have known some managements 
who felt that a weak union was to their advantage. The only 
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way I could interpret this is that they were still hoping to 
get rid of a union entirely. 

This subject is so broad that in the few minutes allotted 
to me I must limit myself as much as possible to the discussion 
of the national picture of labor-management relations. 

1. First I'd like to mention three important issues where 
labor and management are on the same basis and where they 
must stand and work together. The first is the continuing 
fight against communism. In this battle the American 
Federation of Labor has stood four-square for many years, 
and long before the average American citizen was aware 
of the communist threat to our country. I believe that the 
merger of A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. will increase the 
effectiveness of organized labor's fight against communism 
and all its near relations. Anyone who studies the recent 
history of the Russian satellite countries is aware of the 
fact that the communists used unions as a tool, first taking 
over the unions as for instance in Czecho-Slovakia, where 
they called a general strike, and when the country was 
paralyzed they easily took over the whole nation. 

It is far too easy for us to forget those times, which are 
actually not so many years ago. Even in our country com- 
munism made some progress in infiltrating not only our 
organized labor movement, but also our government, schools, 
and churches. The danger is still here, especially the danger 
of communist practices slipping in under a more innocent 
guise, some intellectual sounding “ism”, including socialism 
And socialism is no friend to either management or organized 
labor. We have seen the experience of our most friendly 
allied country, Great Britain, where socialism brought in 
the nationalization of industries and was rapidly leading 
the nation to complete collapse until a government was 
brought back into power, which called a halt and turned 
the direction back toward free labor and free management. 

The main thing wrong with socialism is that it kills private 
initiative, private enterprise, and private opportunity—a very 
dear price to pay for the security they promise, but which 
history shows they have never been able to deliver. 

2. Second, unions and management must stand together 
in the drive for full employment. Jobs! More jobs! We 
need hundreds of thousands more each year. I believe that 
today most managements recognize that in our fast growing 
economy, American business and industry must provide 
somehow new jobs we will need each year for our growing 
population. This is running at the present time at one 
million new workers each year in excess of the number who 
retire or die. That means more capital for new plants, more 
equipment, and more than that, research for new and better 
products at reasonable prices. 

Somehow we have to create these jobs. How our attitude 
has changed! It was just 25 years ago, I remember, when 
a good friend of mine, a fellow manufacturer, made the 
remark to me, as we were discussing the matter of employ- 
ment, “I feel no responsibility whatever for giving employ- 
ment to a single person more than I absolutely have to. 
I believe in employing as few people as I have to, and 
laying them off as quickly as I can. That is the way to make 
profit.” If he were living today, I think he would have 
changed his mind, because if we don't expand to provide 
this employment, the government must step in; and you 
remember what happened back in the depression thirties 
when skilled men were reduced to raking leaves. 

But in order to give full employment management should 
not be expected to tolerate inefficient employment, just for 
the sake of employment. There should be recognition of the 
basic principle that it is expected of every worker to give 
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a fair, full day’s work for a fair day’s pay. That is the other 
side of the coin. 

3. Labor and management need to work together to 
combat inflation. If constantly higher labor costs and annual 
wage increases are not to be reflected in higher prices to 
the consumer, the only way they can be absorbed is by 
increased efficiency, or as we say, more productivity. 

Here is an educational job that could well be done by 
top union leadership, because the average working man, 
while he feels the effect of inflation in higher prices, is not 
inclined to feel that he personally has any responsibility in 
helping to stop inflation. But he has—by doing a more efficient 
job. 

There are just too many cases where higher capital 
expenditures for cutting costs are offset by unwillingness 
of labor to operate new equipment to maximum efficiency 
I regret to say that this seems to be more prevalent among 
organized workers than the unorganized. Limitation of the 
day’s output is a very unsound practice which is certainly 
soon reflected in higher costs and higher prices, and the 
consumer has to pay. 

For a time these higher wages were demanded to cover 
the higher cost of living, but authentic statistics now show 
that wages have actually gone up much faster than the 
cost of living, which is fine, but efficiency has not kept pace 

I remember not so many years ago being in a debate on 
the subject, “Shall we have a second round of Wage In 
creases?” That was all they said would be necessary, just 
another round of wage increases to match the increased cost 
of living. The next year I found myself debating, “Shall 
we have a third round of wage increases?” Now, just that 
one more was necessary. But increased costs brought in 
creased prices, and the following year we were debating 
“Shall we have a fourth round of wage increases?” Again 
prices went up! Now, will we have a fifth round of wage 
increases, a sixth, a seventh, an eighth, a ninth, a tenth? 
Where is it going to end? That is how inflation works. We 
have to find a way, labor and management together, to stop 
it. The increases that labor fights for will mean very little 
if they are soon offset by the increased cost of everything 
the worker has to buy. Where and how are we going to 
stop it? This is a major problem we are facing in 1956 
Already signs of rising prices are in evidence. 

Right now we have the added factor of European and 
Japanese competition. No one can foresee how important 
that may turn out to be. Certainly their labor costs are far 
less than ours, and they pose a problem, for we must compet 
having our high labor costs, at a time when there is 
general trend in the world for freer world trade, and greater 
interchange of commodities. 

The subject is so big and concerns labor so vitally, that 
only if labor and management work together are we ever 
going to find the answer, I believe. And it has got to be 
done in the atmosphere of the conference table instead of 
that of strikes and threat of strikes. 

Now for the first time in many years the major organized 
labor forces of our country are united; certainly it is the 
most important thing that has happened to labor for many 
years. The effect on workers has been one of increased 
solidarity, and it seems to me, increased confidence 

The effect on management may be one of doubt and in 
some cases grave concern. Now after some time has passed 
and no dire catastrophe has resulted, perhaps there is les 
concern than there was. Yet I would be less than frank if 
I did not admit that much of management is worried about 
several aspects of this merger. What is management disturbed 


about? 
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l. They are worried lest the union of these two great 
labor forces will cause more strikes and walk-outs—strikes, 
which because of their nation-wide scope could be bigger 
and more disastrous than anything we have ever experienced. 
No one ultimately wins a strike, no one. Strikes represent 
ultimate loss to both sides, and there is nothing that is won 
by a strike that could not have been won by peaceful and 
less antiquated methods. 

If you have ever lived in a town where there was a 
real strike, you don’t need to be told anything about strikes. 
You want none of them, whether you work with your hands 
or work at your desk. It is no wonder that management dreads 
anything that might make it easier for a strike to be called. 

But because of the very increased power and solidarity 
of labor with this new merger, I have confidence that its 
leaders will not use it unwisely. Perhaps it is a little like 
those amazing atomic discoveries and inventions, which can 
be used for great destruction or great progress. Because they 
are so powerful, I believe any nation is going to be very 
slow in using them destructively. In the same way, the 
increased power of the unions also increases their responsi- 
bility to the people, and I believe they will recognize the 
fact. 

Of course, we may easily forget that these unions were 
once united. Then came the split, and one large segment 
branched off on its own to develop so-called vertical 
industrial unions, while the other continued largely as craft 
unions. Now they are together again. This merger seems 
to represent a coming together to heal the rift. 

It seems to me this was a very natural and logical thing 
to have happen, rather than a deliberate move to form a 
great force to be used somehow against management or 
government. 

Another concern of management is that this merger 
forebodes the growth of political power for labor, even the 
threat of a new labor party. 

Naturally I am not a spokesman for labor, but the 
sentiments I have heard expressed from workers in several 
industrial cities are that they do not expect their unions 
to dictate their politics to them. They look to the unions 
for economic guidance but not political control. Workers 
are against all monopolies on general principle, even a labor 
monopoly. It seems to me they will continue to be Republi- 
cans and Democrats and go on as they please. 

Another one of the most vital questions to be concerned 
about the new merger is the increased drive for the union 
shop. 

Some years ago, employers f-equently refused to hire 
a man unless he first agreed not to join a union. Labor leaders 
fought the practice on the ground that employers were 
denying workers their rightful freedom of choice. 

However, as unions grew bigger and stronger they 
reversed their attitude. Today they are fighting against the 
very thing they fought for in the past—the worker's freedom 
of choice. And managements today believe the individual 
worker is entitled to the same freedom of choice. 

This issue was partially resolved during the war by the 
so-called maintenance of membership clause. It would be 
a much applauded miracle if a fair compromise on this 
issue could be worked out. 

But union men and their leaders have a few fears of their 
own. Perhaps it would be well for management to stop and 
consider some of the things they are afraid of. First, they 
are afraid of automation. These machines that think, that 
do a thousand operations at once, the workers are worried 
about them. The worker looks at the pictures of some of these 
huge complicated machines in a magazine or newspaper. And 
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he thinks, “Will this thing, this great mechanical robot,—put 
me out of a job?” 

We know the answer is it won't put him out of a job, 
but gradually as automation develops it will probably cause 
him to be trained for a different and generally, a better job. 
Certainly automation is coming, but by no means as fast 
as the dramatic accounts may lead people to believe, and 
under automation there will be new jobs, different jobs, 
and many new products. But that is a subject all to itself, 
and one with which most of you, I am sure, are very familiar. 

It reminds me of an illustration Philip Murray used a 
few years ago, before he died. He said: 

“Twenty-five or thirty years ago, when the automobile 
was coming into being . . . I can remember walking 
down the streets here in the city of Pittsburgh and 
some fellow had an automobile, and they said, ‘My 
God, what is going to happen to our society? Look at 
the blacksmiths, and look at the buggymakers, and look 
at the whipmakers that will be thrown out of work.’ 
“Disaster was going to overtake us because the auto- 
mobile had come into our midst. But the people 
accepted the automobile, and now I suppose there are 
ten times more people employed directly by the auto- 
mobile industry than the horse and buggy boys would 
ever have employed down through the ages.” 

Then Mr. Murray made this wise observation: 

“The same is true with respect to every other great 

industrial advancement that has taken place in this great 

country of ours; every one of them comprehends changes 
of an enormous and miraculous nature, and in the end 
the people derive the benefits of them.” 

End of quote. 

These words could be spoken today! 

Second, labor is afraid of unsteady employment. Many 
workers have fixed monthly expenses, they buy cars on 
down-payment,—much of the better things they enjoy in 
their own homes they buy on the installment plan. Many 
are paying off on their homes. They can’t afford to have 
sporadic employment. They need steady jobs, and here is 
where the current drive comes for a guaranteed annual wage. 

It started in the automobile industry which has a record 
of serious ups and downs in employment. The demand came 
from there, not from the many plants and those unions 
where steady employment is the rule. Labor-management 
relations would be greatly advanced if there were no forcing 
of the same pattern of agreement on companies and indus- 
tries where steady employment is the rule and where widely 
different competitive conditions, margins of profits, and 
local or regional differences in climate, in transportation, 
etc., would be taken into account. 

Third, organized labor is afraid of restrictive legislation 
and is opposed to some legislation now on federal and 
state statute books. 

When some union leaders are accused of wanting to 
form a labor party, they emphatically deny it. But they do 
insist they will organize their membership to influence 
state and national legislators to remove present restrictive 
legislation and stop any contemplated new restrictions. 
This issue will probably be settled eventually not by favoring 
labor or management but in the best interests of the public 
welfare. For in the final analysis, public opinion and public 
needs will be the deciding factors. i 

Now those are just a few impressions of the way this 
picture looks to me these days. On the whole, the outlook 
is encouraging, even bearing in mind adjustments we know 
have to be made, and allowing for some mistakes we'll 
probably make. We're only human, and as Benjamin Franklin 
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said, “Perfection exists only in heaven.” As to the future 
of labor-management relations, I'll go out on a limb and 
hazard a few predictions: 

1. I predict that we will find unions stronger and better 
managed than heretofore. There will be less rivalry between 
unions each trying to lure members from the other's ranks; 
and better-trained local leaders will begin to emerge, and 
I certainly hope this will mean a gradual lessening of 
jurisdictional strikes. 

2. I predict that union members at large will not be 
interested in joining union blocks politically. I believe our 
people are Americans first, and union members or manage- 
ment men second. 

That doesn’t mean of course that they won't try to change 
what they feel are inequities in the present labor laws, but 
that is far different from forming a new labor party, or 
permitting their votes to be controlled. 

3. I predict that the old-time labor-management bitterness 
is on the way out, and that we will take a few more steps 
along the road replacing force by reason. We as a nation 
have too many serious problems elsewhere for us to fritter 
away our energies through internal strife. 

4. I predict we will soon get a new boss. The piper who 
calls the tune will not be management, it will not be labor. 
It will be one that is just emerging on the horizon, and he 
is a giant. I refer to Mr. Average Consumer. The great 
middle class with its enormous purchasing power is going to 
assert a tremendous voice, a voice we all had better listen to. 

Yes, we'll be hearing more and more about comsumer 
demands, and less and less about labor and industry demands. 
In fact, both capital and labor will flourish in proportion 
to how well they serve the new consumer. 

This consumer has money to spend and he knows what 
he wants. Two million salesmen throughout our country 
today are going back to their companies to tell them what 
this consumer wants. He is well off—60 per cent of the 
families in our country today own their own homes. Six 
and a half million own stock in companies, and they are 
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buying more every day. 

Now let's pause a minute here and take a look at a 
few striking figures: 

The number of families with incomes over $5,000. is 
almost 20 million, over twelve times the size of that income 
group fifteen years ago. 

In just the last four years of 1950 to 1954, the number 
of families with incomes of $4,000. after taxes almost 
doubled. It jumped from tweive million to 20 and a half 
million in just four years. 

These are the people who in 1940 were earning from 
$1,000. to $1,500. a year. Now they earn from $4,000. to 
$5,000. a year, and there are over twelve times as many 
of them. They have over five times as much discretionary 
spending power as they used to have. 

Do you realize that there are today 61 per cent more 
children between the ages of five and nine than there were 
fifteen years ago? There is a 40 per cent increase in families 
having five or more children. 

Population in the suburbs of our 162 metropolitan areas 
has grown 69 per cent in these last fifteen years. Think of 
what all this means in consumer demands! Population, 
children, families, luxuries, goods, needs, all on the march! 

Are labor and management going to get together and 
meet these needs? I predict we've got to! 

5. Finally, I have confidence in the type of leadership 
we are developing today, both in management and labor 
leadership such as represented here tonight, where man 
agement has come to listen to labor's point of view and 
labor listens to management's point of view, in a spirit of 
good will and open-mindedness, free from fear and prejudice 

This is the spirit and this is the type of leadership that 
is steadily growing all over our great country. I have no 
figures to prove it, but I have a profound and sincere 
conviction that it is so. I am also convinced that we are 
making strides greater than we now can see, and that we 
shall move forward toward that goal we all hope for in 
our hearts—eventual labor-management peace 


The Outiook for Business 


THE NATION IS DETERMINED TO WORK AND INVEST TO MAKE IT GOOD 
By HARRY A. BULLIS, Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


Delivered at Annual Dinner Meeting of the Des Moimes Chamber of Commerce, Des Moines, lowa, January 5, 1956 


of all upon certain facts, but it is also related to one’s 
point of view. 

Over in Moscow, U.SS.R., they hope that 1956 will be 
the year of the great American depression. They believe 
a shattering business panic here is inevitable. Stalin didn’t 
live long enough to see it. His successors are as confident 
as ever that it will come to pass. They view the American 
economy as a gasoline engine, its tank just emptied, but 
spinning madly on in a last burst of speed before it chugs 
to a halk. 

Here in America, as we survey the business scene, we 
are reminded that this is a political year. Before 1956 is 
out we will elect—perhaps I should say that we may re-elect— 
a President of the United States. We will pass upon the 
entire membership of the House of Representatives. A 
good third of the U. S. Senate will risk its political future. 

There is one platform that both political parties are 
agreed upon. They are in favor of prosperity. For the 
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party in power it may be called comtimued prosperity. For 
the outs it may be called genuine prosperity. And for both 
it is sincere concern for the sick member of the moment 
in our economic family—the American farmer. But agreed 
they are that the United States shall and must have 
prosperity. 

So here we have the picture—the Kremlin hang-dogging 
under its domes, wishing the worst; the political drums 
beating out the presidential election year; all parties agreed 
on prosperity—and the state of American business GOOD 
IN FACT, NEVER BETTER Ai ANY TIME IN THE 
HISTORY OF THESE UNITED STATES. 


How Goop ARE WER? 


Just how good business is today, is hardly appreciated 
Consider with me that our Gross National Product—the 
production of all goods and services in this country—is 
nearing the rate of 400 billion dollars per year 

Just before the war the annual rate was 100 billion dollars 
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In other words, we are doing four times what we did in 
1940! 

To be sure, we must allow for the lessened purchasing 
power of the dollar compared with the pre-war years. But 
after this allowance the rate is fabulous. 

Now all this logically leads to a basic question. How 
much further can this thing go? Is it possible to sustain 
this pace? Can we keep our economic footpedal pressed 
down to the floorboards? Can we race our engine as we 
are—and possibly get still more speed and mileage? 

The United States businessman has already expressed 
himself on this question. His answer is a resounding “yes.” 
But he did not reply just that way. In fact, he has acted 
an affirmative in the form of commitments for capital goods 
expenditures during the year 1956. These expenditures cover 
the cost of new plants and equipment, in other words the 
creation of new means of production by which we can 
push higher our flow of goods and services that contribute 
to a higher standard of living for all Americans. The known 
total of all planned capital expenditures for 1956 is 33.4 
billion dollars. This is 13 per cent more than the 29.4 
billions invested by industry in capital goods during the 
past year. We all know that this supplies jobs. Consider 
that the Bell System alone will spend two billion dollars 
for new plant facilities. 

Other major expenditures are planned by iron and steel, 
light metals, autos, chemicals, paper, rubber and synthetic 
fabrics. 

So looking at the economic picture through the American 
brand of eyeglass, we can say that beginning with the 
politicians, right down through the businessman, and for 
that matter including the man on the street—the future 
looks good. It looks good because THE NATION IS 
DETERMINED TO WORK AND INVEST TO MAKE 
IT GOOD. I think that is an important point to remember. 
A heavy volume economy doesn't just happen—it is created 
as the result of the joint actions of millions of human beings 
who invent, create, invest, manage and govern so that it 
shall be that way. 

Now, since we have practically attained a 400 billion 
dollar Gross Product, where do we go from here? 


THE JOB AHEAD 


At this moment, our major concern is to keep a balance 
between the expanding growth in output and our ability 
to finance all the producing machines and the consumers 
of all the end products they turn out. Fortunately, our 
Government's fiscal condition is sound with the budget 
presently indicating a cash surplus. Therefore our basic 
problem is to keep the output of our gigantic machine in 
which business has invested, such as houses and their 
equipment, appliances, radios, TVs, and automobiles—the 
things that make American life good—moving into consumer 
hands. The list includes food, clothing, tobacco, oil products, 
rubber tires, and other products destined for consumer 
dollars and which consumers need. What then is the job 
ahead? 

We know that our national productivity grows at the 
rate of almost 4 per cent a year. Better techniques in 
management and production, a more highly skilled labor 
supply, greater efficiency in farming and coal mining, plus 
increase in population, are the forces behind this growth. 
Also our labor supply of about 800,000 a year is an addition 
of one per cent to our production potential. Improved 
technology, so strikingly observable on any Iowa farm, adds 
about 3 per cent more per man and per farmer. All this 
increase in productivity means we have to find ways to 
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market some 10 to 15 billion dollars more in goods and 
services in 1956 than we did in 1955. Can we do it? My 
answer to that one is—I am an optimist. 


A LOOK BACKWARD 


Let's look back a little. In 1954, after the truce in Korea, 
the Administration cut defense expenditures 14 billion 
dollars. There followed a reduction in stockpiles of all 
goods accumulated for defense, excepting, of course, our 
“strategic stockpiles.” Also our exports were a little greater, 
thanks to the recovery we had helped produce in Europe. 
But it was the consumer who spent 18 billion dollars more 
on consumer goods and almost three billion dollars more 
for new houses. It was the consumer, remember, who started 
the economy on the upward trend again. To meet his 
demands, industry had to start building more factories, 
more machines, and buying more inventories to fabricate 
into the consumer goods he wanted to own. In addition to 
this consumer pressure, our state and local governments 
carried on a large construction program. 

The final outcome of all these favorable upward forces 
was to elevate total Gross National Product from its low 
of less than 360 billion dollars to the 392 billion dollar 
annual rate attained in the third quarter of 1955. It is that 
rate of national product which is reasonably expected to 
reach 400 billion dollars—some predict more—in the early 
part of 1956. 


WHERE Dip THE MONEY COME FROM? 


Now we come to the all-important question: “Where's 
the money coming from?” First, we must ask where did 
the consumer get his money last year? We know that 
business got its money from retained earnings, increased 
depreciation, and new financing. We know also that during 
1955 consumers increased their spending by 7 per cent, and 
at the same time paid one billion dollars more in income 
taxes. The plain fact is the worker consumer got a part of 
the money he needed from greater earnings. Wage boosts 
for the total labor force averaged about 4 per cent, without 
considering increased compensation from overtime. The 
factory worker enjoyed a total increase of about 8 per cent 
in average weekly pay. This increase was transmitted, in 
many industries, to the white collar workers. The overall 
result was that the annual rate of personal disposable income 
rose by about 17 billion dollars between the third quarter 
of 1954, and the third quarter of 1955, and undoubtedly 
increased further in the fourth quarter. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 


In all the long and tragic history of the world, the periods 
of man’s hunger and lack of adequate food supply have 
been measured in ages and centuries—and the bright days 
of his plenty have been known as decades, or fewer years. 
Even today, our economists and social scientists tell us that 
77 per cent of the world’s population has less than enough 
to eat. 

All of this makes all the more paradoxical our over- 
abundance of agricultural products. And it points a serious 
indictment at our inability to create satisfactory markets 
for the products of the farmer's toil, and to see to it that 
he as well as organized labor is given an opportunity to 
grow and prosper with an expanding standard of living 
geared to the fortunes of our great nation. 

Although consumers generally spent 25 per cent more 
dollars for all durable goods, five percent more for all 
services, and 17 per cent more for new houses—the farmer 
found himself with fewer dollars. A larger farm output 
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brought no larger gross receipts, and a somewhat smaller 
net farm income. Of course, we know that the number of 
people living on farms is down several million in the last 
ten years. And yet the 1955 crop was the biggest harvest 
ever made in the United States. 

It is heartening to note that the farm problem is receiving 
consideration now at the place where the remedy must 
be applied. I refer to the rate of production. It is only 
prudent conservation of soil and resources to gear production 
to demand. A fairly priced market for farm products is a 
part of that picture. And all the while that this temporary 
limitation—for such it is—is operating, we may be confident 
that the value of the land will continue to grow in economic 
importance and prestige as it always has through all history. 
The farmer is the primary producer. Without the efforts 
of his toil, all other production ceases. Food production is 
a source of great national strength. It is well to remember 
this law of mature, and respect the farmer's place in our 
economic progress. 

THE DEBT PROBLEM 


To return to our study of where consumers got the money 
they spent, of course, much of it came from increased 
earnings. But, as to the rest, the plain fact is “they borrowed 
it.” Yes, borrow it they did. But at the same time they 
also increased their holdings of liquid assets. Incidentally, 
this is something our farmers have done very well during 
the past 15 years. It is significant that consumers’ holdings 
of liquid assets grew more than twice as much as their debts. 

We learn from economists that the debt pattern runs 
something this way: 

Most of the younger married couples buy new houses. 
Sometimes their parents help them make a small down 
payment. Then the youngsters move into a new house. 
After that they are on their own. The parents like that. 

Children come along. The young parents get ahead and 
their income grows. They begin to think about a better 
house. Soon they do something about it. Records show 
that though we make mortgages of 18, 20, 25 and 30 years 
maturity, the average liie of all of them is only 71 years. 
Those smart kids of yours seem to move into a better house 
very fast—and don’t their fathers and mothers like that! 

The pattern continues this way. While the children are 
doing this, we oldsters are paying off our debts and we are 
also continuing to pay on our life insurance. This gives 
financing institutions larger resources from which loans 
are made to those younger families. Actually if we save 
more, some other groups must go into debt to use our 
savings; otherwise, there would be no investment. That is 
why debts must increase in a growing society. Some people 
are always paying off old debts, while others are incurring 
more debts. The instant anyone pays off a debt, he becomes 
an individual who saves. All the new houses I see around 
the outskirts of Des Moines give evidence that we are 
certainly training a lot of people to save these days. The 
combination of debt and saving and more debt and more 
saving is resulting in the growth of this distinguished city 
of yours. 

OUR PROBLEM 


Nevertheless, because some people are becoming nervous 
about this accelerated debt pattern, I do not think our total 
debt will rise as much in this year of 1956 as it did last 
year. That is the general feeling. 

Nor should we expect the total earnings of workers to 
go up as much in 1956 as they did last year, especially 
from more overtime. 

So here is our problem. We expect 10 to 15 billion 
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dollars more in total output this year. Yet our debt pattern 
will not accelerate as much as it did last year; nor will the 
total earnings of workers go up as rapidly as in 1955, 
because overtime will not increase much more. But we 
must move our extra 10 to 15 billion dollars in output 
into consumer hands. How can we do this? 


TAX REDUCTION 

I think a very sound and tested way is to lower taxes. That 
will leave more money in consumers’ hands. 

How will this work out, you ask? Something like this: 

The lowered taxes will enlarge the consumers’ disposable 
income. That in turn will encourage spending, thereby 
moving products and services. All that is good. 

Have we ever tried this before? The answer is, “yes.” 

In January, 1954, total taxes were reduced by 7.4 billion 
dollars. This reduction came just at the beginning of the 
1954 recession. This released spending money helped to 
stop that recession. The resulting increase in production, 
business activity, and incomes caused tax revenues to go 
up at a substantial rate. The total increase was perhaps 
billion dollars, and for that reason our national cash budget 
changed from a state of deficit to one of surplus. This is one 
type of surplus no one complains about. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


We have a nativnal talent for bold thinking. Today, th: 
bold policy is to plan for continuing economic growth, to 
plan to finance it, and to buttress this growth with a 
favorable government fiscal policy. To say that another way, 
we can determine the amount of prosperity we shall have 
in 1956 by wise management of our money supply, realistic 
extension and management of debt, and sound decisions 
about our taxes in the area of fiscal policy. 

The final question is the issue of proper timing. In 
government, as in football, a sharp play fails if it is badly 
timed. Well timed, even the old Statue of Liberty play works 

As an example of good timing, between 12 to 18 months 
ago the leaders of the Eisenhower Administration announced 
the fiscal policies which are responsible for our strong 
economic position today. It is time now for us to look ahead 
to the latter part of 1956 and 1957 and make decisions that 
will carry our prosperity into and beyond that period. 

At the moment, some men believe that we should be more 
concerned with possible inflation than with planning for 
economic stimulants. But that type of unbold thinking will 
not dictate policies tO sustain Our economic vigor in the 
days ahead of us. 

We have every reason to assume that the Administration 
and Congress jointly, which have not acted with untimely 
speed, neither with carelessness in these matters, will adopt 
sound policics to meet any economic problems which may 
arise in the year ahead of us. 


CONCLUSION 


What does all this add up to? You and I will agree 
adds up to a lot of things, most of them good. We know 
that our American economy is remarkably strong—that it 
is increasingly stable. Business has tangibly expressed its 
confidence in continued progress by the huge commitments 
for capital goods expenditures in the year ahead. At the 
same time, it is fully aware of the necessity of avoiding 
excesses, of not “getting winded”. 

In my opinion, we shall continue to have a steady growth 
in business. I am convinced we have the financial means to 
accommodate it. The wisdom which we need is not so much 
as to whether we can continue our economic expansion 
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as it is to determine the rate at which the expansion can 
proceed without danger of inflation and excessive boom. 

During the past ten years’ we have lifted our imports by 
more than six billion dollars a year. We have thus helped 
the rest of the world keep busy and prosperous. Our own 
prosperity enables us to purchase needed raw materials from 
foreign countries and that in turn helps to bring prosperity 
to all the world. 

The continuation of our progress will require the in- 
creasing cooperation of the various elements of the economy. 
Business management will need the full support of labor 
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and farmers, as well as of the general comsuming public 
of which we are all a part. Only with the responsibilities 
shared and with a mutual awareness of the needs and desires 
of all members of society can the over-all goal be reached. 

By boldness and faith, with everyone cooperating and 
working together intelligently, we can continue to have an 
expanding economy under freedom that is producing twenty- 
four hours a day for all the people of America, and for all 
the people of the world. 

And therein lies the greatest promise, the hope and the 
unlimited future of America. 


What Industry Expects From 
Organized Labor 


PARTNERS TOGETHER IN A FREE ECONOMY 


By CHARLES R. SLIGH, JR., Chairman of the Board, National Association of Manufacturers, and President, Sligh Furniture 
Companies, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Delivered at the 60th Congress of American Industry, sponsored by the National Assoctation of Manufacturers, New York 
City, December 9, 1955 


leagues not to spend their time in negotiations try- 

ing to read the mind of the other fellow, but to make 
absolutely certain the other fellow knew precisely what was 
in theirs. 

I think both Mr. Meany and I have come here this noon 
with somewhat the same idea. And it’s a good thing. When 
nations really understand each other, there is some chance 
they may live in peace. When labor and management under- 
stand each other, the prospect is increased that they will work 
together to build the progress, the security and the abun- 
dance for everyone which a nation of free people can create 
for themselves. 

First, let me point out that there is no natural antipathy 
berween the interests of labor and management in this coun- 
try. This is evidenced by the great number of peaceful and 
mutually beneficial relationships between employers and em- 
ployees which continue year after year. Industry and organized 
labor—at least that school of labor thought of which Mr. 
Meany is the foremost exponent—agree on many things. 
They agree especially that America is the greatest country 
in the world and that the American system of free enterprise 
is the most beneficial for labor and industry alike. 

All the more reason then why we should clear up the areas 
in which we are in disagreement. If | am completely frank, 
1 hope our guests will realize my frankness is meant to be 
constructive and not destructive. 

What industry expects from organized labor breaks down 
naturally in my mind into three areas: 

The area of individual liberty; 

The area of economic responsibility; and 

The area of bargaining integrity. 

I'm going to state plainly what industry believes organized 
labor's attitude and code of conduct should be in these three 
areas. I'm glad Mr. Meany has expressed his views to us with 
equal clarity and I can assure him we will ponder these 
views carefully. 

In the area of individual liberty, we hold that every Ameri- 
can has the inalienable right to join a labor union and have 
a voice in its activities, and that this right should noc be 
denied either by employers or unions. We hold that the in- 
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dividual has an equally inalienable right not to join if he 
doesn't want to join. 

Industry expects organized labor to acknowledge and re- 
spect this right. It expects the leaders of organized labor— 
out of their own pride in and respect for American tradition 
—to refrain from efforts to coerce people into unions against 
their will. It expects them to cease their unremitting efforts 
to remove or circumvent the legal protections of this right 
which are contained in federal and state laws. 

Industry expects that this right will not be violated by 
subterfuge—as happened in the case of Pleasant Farms Dairy 
of New Jersey, a small concern employing only 93 people. 
The AF of L Teamsters union wanted these people to throw 
out their local independent union and join up, but only three 
of the employees were in favor of doing so. By picket lines 
around the plants of the important customers of this dairy, 
and by threatening to picket the companies who supplied 
it with milk cartons, the officials of the teamsters sought to 
force the little dairy and its employees into the union fold. 

This is but a small instance of how union power is used 
to deny the legal and human right of free choice among 
working people. It could be multiplied hundreds of times, 
because many unions seem to operate on the theory that the 
end justifies the means. 

Industry also expects the leaders of organized labor to 
refrain from coercion and violence. There are instances with- 
out number, but I can cite the recent notorious strike against 
the Perfect Circle Corporation, of New Castle, Indiana, to 
compel the company to sign a union shop agreement. 

This plant of the company employs only about 250 people. 
Yet a union recruited a mob of five thousand from all over 
the state—and many from out of state—to march on one 
hundred employees in the plant who refused to join the 
walkout. 

In the ensuing violence, people inside and outside the plant 
were wounded by gunfire. Some of those inside were women. 

I can cite the case of the recent strike against Southern 
Bell Telephone Company, in which people who did not 
choose to join the walkout had their homes and cars pelted 
with bricks and eggs, had their tires slashed, and received 
‘phone calls threatening bodily harm to themselves and des- 
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truction to their houses and their property. Hatchets and 
knives were used to sever telephone cables, guy wires were 
cut from utility poles, and representatives of the company 
were shot at and otherwise threatened. 

Every responsible labor leader should resolve to put an end 
to such lawless incidents, which deny every tenet of our proud 
civilization and bring disgrace and shame to every sincere 
American. 

The doctrine that the end justifies the means has no place 
in American life, and it is particularly abhorrent when the 
means used violate liberty and the right of every law-abiding 
citizen to be secure in his home and in his person. 

It is not my place to lecture union leaders on the conduct 
of their union affairs, but industry believes there ought to 
be a lot more of the democracy of which these leaders boast 
in the operation and internal administration of unions. 

We think the union member should have a real voice in 
all measures affecting his welfare—a voice that is listened 
to—and that this ought to apply particularly to the calling 
of a strike. We do not believe a union member should be re- 
quired to submerge his personal interests unduly or altogether 
in the interests of the group. We think every man in this 
country is entitled to advance as far and as fast as his abilities 
will take him, and that he should not be held down by group 
interests, as expressed, for example, in overly-rigid seniority 
rules. 

Too often in the constitutions of unions, democracy is 
all shadow and no substance. The top officers of some 
internationals control elections and conventions. In some 
situations they can remove local officials who disagree with 
them and then appoint their own men as trustees. On the 
other hand, there often is no effective method by which 
arrogant or selfish officials may be removed by the rank- 
and-file. In too many cases the right of dissent is denied 
and insurgency is dealt with in summary fashion. 

Dire things continually are happening in some union 
circles to those who try to exercise their democratic rights. 
Time and again attempts to voice a protest or a counter 
opinion at union meetings have led to the dissenter being 
thrown bodily out of the hall. Such people are marked as 
trouble makers and, if they persist, are often thrown out 
of the union as well and barred from their means of 
livelihood. 

There is something vastly wrong, either with the organiza- 
tion Or with those in power within it at the time, when 
such disciplinary measures are considered necessary. 

In the area of economic responsibility, industry expects 
that organized labor will recognize that in a free economic 
society industry and trade must compete to meet the needs 
and desires of consumers—and so must be guided by the 
market place as to prices, jobs and wages. 

Unions may insist upon, and employers may agree to, 
a certain level of wages, but the consumer has the last say. 
If consumers refuse to buy the product at a price which 
will permit this wage level—or in sufficient quantity to 
keep the members of the union fully employed—it is an 
indication that the services of these workers have been 
priced out of the market. A collective bargaining agreement 
in these circumstances isn’t worth the paper it is written on. 

It is necessary, therefore, for union leadership to place 
some faith in management's judgment as to what wage scale 
and other labor cost provisions will best promote a thriving, 
growing business. Pattern bargaining often is harmful to an 
industry, and the calling of a strike to force what, in the 
final analysis, is an economic impossibility imposes hardship, 
suffering and loss on all concerned. 

By the same token, contract agreements which limit the 
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amount of work which may be performed, or which require 
more people on the job than are necessary to perform the 
work, are destructive of labor's interest, as well as of man- 
agement’s. The cost of featherbedding must show up in the 
price of the product and cut down its market among 
consumers. 

Limiting a brick layer to the number of bricks per shift 
that he could lay in half the time, or a tile setter to so many 
square feet of tile, only insures that less brickwork or tile 
will be used in architecture. 

Gerald Strayer, a member of the Bricklayers’ union of 
Toledo, developed a gadget to take the place of plumb lines 
It enabled him to lay 1,000 bricks in the time it took other 
good bricklayers to lay just 800. His union officials told him 
to junk it. When he refused, he was fined $50. When he 
refused to pay the fine, he was suspended. 

Management spends about $12,000 to provide plant and 
tools for each industrial worker. Limiting the use of these 
tools by slow-downs is an economic waste which can do 
no one any good. 

The capital needs of a free economy are just as important 
to organized labor as they are to management. The growth 
and expansion of our economy, and the development of new 
machinery and processes which increase the earning power 
and the standard of living, depend on a steady flow of new 
capital. Here again social theory cannot prevail over economic 
fact. 

In its own interests, organized labor should join with 
management in demanding that our present tax system be 
modified—so that people who have increased their earnings 
to the point where they can save a little—and this includes 
the vast majority of workers today—may be able to hold 
on to and invest more of these savings instead of having 
a progressively greater part grabbed by the tax collector. 

A lively, expanding, growing economy, with ample 
opportunities for people to get better jobs and increase their 
earnings offers far more benefits to those in the lower 
income groups than the few dollars a year they might save 
in taxes by getting their exemptions increased. 

Just as industry studies carefully the proposals advanced 
by organized labor, and judges them on the basis of their 
economic soundness, so do we expect that labor will study 
our proposals for their economic worth and not condemn 
them out of hand because they fail to jibe with the wishful 
thinking of social theorists. 

In the political area—where such proposals eventually 
stand or fall—industry calls upon organized labor to show 
economic responsibility. Industry urges labor to forego threats 
of political retaliation against public officials who fail to 
follow labor's demands that they support one segment of 
the population against all others. Industry urges labor to 
refrain from the preparation of arbitrary black lists as a 
means of exerting political pressure. Industry decries the 
unjustifiable and sometimes illegal use of union funds to 
promote candidates and causes to which many of the members 
may be opposed. 

In spite of this opposition, these members are forced 
through compulsory union membership to contribute a 
portion of their dues to political candidates to whom they 
are opposed. 

This week, organized labor formed itself into one gigantic 
federation, with our guest, Mr. Meany, at its head. A careful 
reading of the constitution of this new body—and the 
publicly-expressed views as to its aims and objectives- 
has caused considerable misgiving. 

Is it the primary purpose of this organization to seize 
political control of the country? Mr. Meany disavows any 
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intention of setting up a labor party. He also disclaims any 
desire to seize control of either of our two existing political 
parties. But the question is not answered by such disavowals. 

A proclaimed purpose of the organization is vastly stepped 
up activity in the political field. The men who control the 
new federation will have vast funds and manpower and 
means of communication at their disposal. This sheer weight 
of concentrated power may enable them to exercise effective 
control over either or both political parties. 

In my own state of Michigan, a lady named Fay Calkins, 
who was a CIO staff member at the time, wrote a book 
called “The CIO and the Democratic Party.” It describes, 
step by step, the manner in which the Democratic party in 
the State of Michigan was taken over. 

Will the new organization become in effect a labor 
monopoly? Union leaders point out that their organization 
still represents only about one-fourth of the total labor 
force and hence cannot be accused of being a labor monopoly. 
This it seems to me is begging the question. A monopoly 
exists wherever the entire labor supply of an industry is 
under the control of one union—and the new federation 
has announced its intention of organizing industry to the 
greatest possible extent. When the unions which control the 
labor supply of a number of major industries are gathered 
together in a body like the new federation—where they can 
be made to wheel and turn in response to the voice of the 
high command—the entire economy of the country is threat- 
ened with monopoly control 

Will this new organization become in effect a “ghost 
government”? Will a handful of men, not elected, not 
authorized by the American people pull strings behind 
the scenes to direct the destinies of the nation? It is the 
potentials of this situation which worry industry—and many 
other thoughtful citizens as well. 

Organized labor and industry will be able to work 
together in far greater harmony if the leaders of labor will 
be guided more by economic reality and abandon efforts 
to achieve by political means what cannot be justified 
economically at the bargaining table. 

Things also will improve, I believe, if we can come to a 
better understanding in the area of bargaining integrity. If 
bargaining is to be harmonious and mutually satisfactory, it 
must be done in good faith. 

Applying pressure during negotiations, either openly or 
behind the scenes, is hardly good faith bargaining. In a 
recent case, the Textile workers claimed the moral and legal 
right to call intermittent work stoppages and engage in 
other pressure tactics while it was supposed to be bargaining 
in good faith with an employer. 

How can good faith negotiations proceed in an atmosphere 
of wild cat strikes, public vilification of the company, spurious 
charges reflecting on the integrity of company officials, the 
fanciful attribution of sinister motives to the management, 
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sabotage of company property, and an endless succession 
of harassing and intimidating tactics? 

When a bargaining agreement has been concluded, good 
faith demands that we live up to its spirit as well as its 
letter. Let us forego efforts to take advantage of trick clauses 
or to read into the agreement more than it contains. Let us 
make it a document to live by and not to fight over. 

Let us, above all, place our signatures to it in all intellectual 
honesty and accept without reservation our full obligations 
under it. With responsible people, their word is their bond, 
and responsible agreements are possible only between res- 
ponsible people. 

Industry has no basic quarrel with labor organizations. We 
do not deny the right of employees to join labor organizations 
of their choosing and we acknowledge the authority of 
such duly constituted organizations to bargain collectively 
for their members. 

We know, too, that we are not without our own short- 
comings. Certainly, Mr. Meany has given us more than an 
inkling of what these are in the eyes of labor leadership. 
We intend to-take his words to heart and to search our own 
souls and consciences. Naturally, we are not prepared to 
admit that all of his grievances are legitimate. But Mr. Meany 
can be sure we intend to consider honestly everything he has 
had to say and to adjust our own thinking and actions where 
honest re-appraisal indicates they should be adjusted. 

I would like to propose a Code of Conduct under which 
both organized labor and industry can serve the nation 
better and more efficiently. This code of conduct would have 
five points: 

1. A recognition of the right of every individual to join 

a union or to refrain from joining, as he chooses. 

2. No interference with this right through violence, 
retaliation, subterfuge or coercion of any sort. 

3. A striving for the utmost efficiency and productivity 
and the elimination of economic waste of every type. 

4. An end to monopoly, whether on the part of organized 
labor or of industry. 

5. Keep politics out of labor-management relations and 
avoid trying to obtain by political pressure that which 
cannot be justified economically. 

If both organized labor and industry subscribe to this 
Code and respect their pledged word, we can work together 
tc the benefit of the entire nation, and in doing so achieve 
our own goals. 

We are partners together in a free economy seeking a 
mutually satisfactory path we can tread together. Let us hold 
in mind that freedom is the keynote. Let us hold in mind 
that true, honest freedom of every individual to make full 
use of his abilities and talents is the magic ingredient of 
the American formula. Let us build together the abundant 
and glorious future which is the rightful heritage of free 
Americans. That is our challenge. That can be our accom- 
plishment. 


Loyalty and Security Programs 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


By ESTES KEFAUVER, Senator from Tennessee 
Delwered before the Unitarian Laymen’s League of All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., Jan. 5, 1956 


ONIGHT I want to talk to you about loyalty and 

security programs. 

These programs—so their designers tell 
intended to promote national security. 


us—are 


I should like to pose some questions to you by way of 
inquiring into just what they do promote: — 
Until a few years ago, this wonderful country grew great 


by operating on the simple theory that, so far as possible, 
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men should be given unchecked control of their own lives. 

From this basic thesis flowed important corollaries: 

One was that orthodoxy was required of no one. 

Another was that a fair field and an honest race should 
be given to all ideas. 

Still another was that neither government nor individual 
should proceed against any citizen on suspicion alone, but 
only on the basis of evidence. 

These are ideas that are familiar to all of you and should 
be held in precious esteem by every American. I am very 
much afraid however, that the hatred and passion cynically 
fomented in recent years by wilful men in the name of 
national security have obscured their meaning and value— 
and have even rendered them vaguely suspect. 

When “national security” is invoked, too many of us have 
come to harbor an uneasy feeling that it is not “discreet” 
to talk about freedom of dissent, unorthodox ideas, or even 
of due process of law. 

As I see it, the basic difficulty with the security system 
we have set up is this: Carried to its logical extreme, it 
would destroy most, if not all, of the things that made this 
a free country. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that in the name 
of “security” eight million Americans are subject to some 
form of screening by the Federal Government. There is 
screening not only for government employees, but for all 
persons in uniform, for employees of defense contractors, 
for employees in atomic plants, and for most merchant 
seamen and dock workers. 

These figures do not include the millions more who are 
subject to screening under many State government programs 
Neither do they include the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who are given passports to travel abroad each year 
only after they have been screened. Nor the many other 
Americans who must sign a loyalty oath before they are 
permitted to occupy public housing projects financed with 
Federal funds. 

To top it off, there is legislation before the Congress 
which, if passed, would subject many more as yet unestimated 
millions of non-defense workers to security processing. 

My friends, it is apparent that some people have been so 
stampeded by the hysteria they themselves generated that 
they are prepared to make us into a nation half screeners 
and half screenees. 

In such a land, it would make little difference whether 
its people had national security—a country like that would 
not be worth saving. 

I do not overlook the fact that we are threatened by 
powerful and resourceful enemies. There are elements abroad 
which seek relentlessly to undermine us. But there are 
adequate defenses against them that do not require that we 
abandon our traditional way of life. 

The present security system is a system inspired by fear— 
an overriding fear—a fear which will surely destroy us 
unless it is brought into perspective. 

It has nourished hatred and distrust and an acceptance by 
the public of the bullying of individuals as an inevitable 
consequence of preserving internal security. 

Espionage and the infiltration of Communist agents or 
sympathizers into the public service are worrisome and 
painful facts. A cunningly disloyal person—a Fuchs or a 
Rosenberg—can cause us great harm, particularly if he 
worms his way into a position in which he can betray official 
confidences or military secrets. 

Familiarity with the characteristics and habits of subver- 
sives is an essential but also a complicated aspect of the job 
The good security officer should know that in such-and-such 
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year New York Communists were ordered to join the 
American Labor Party. Or that at another time, the Com 
munist line stressed “cooperation” with liberals. And that 
such-and-such a device is commonly used by Communists 
for concealing their identity. To know these things is valuable 
in combing files, perceiving hidden relationships, and setting 
precautionary machinery in motion. 

If used beyond such limited and narrow purposes, however, 
or if used by unskilled or thoughtless people, such knowledg« 
can lead to great mischief and serious harm to innocent 
people. 

We must be concerned with national security, with 
measures to protect the country from espionage and fifth 
column activities, and the harm which fools or irresponsibles 
in the public service can cause us, particularly in the sensitive 
agencies of the government. 

If the way to do this is to probe the minds and hearts 
of our public servants, then we owe it to ourselves to have 
a good system and to make certain that the people who 
administer it are equal to the job. 

There is an old saying among security people that ther« 
is little difference between a knave and a fool where secrets 
are involved. If this is~true, then I would submit—and | 
believe this to be the crux of the problem—that there arc 
people better equipped than the security officer to decid 
who are the fools, the irresponsibles and other potential 
“risks.” 

The assumption that we should rely more and more on 
security officers for good and sound judgments about persons 
and their character is, I think, fallacious. | am convinced 
moreover, that the great difficulties in the personnel security 
system have come from this myth, and from the fact that 
too many people have been content to leave this disagreeable 
and painful business to the security officers 

Many of them adhere to the theory that the making of 
charges, the raising of doubts, and the voicing of suspicion 
are in themselves a basis for disqualification of an employee 
This is the “Caesar's wife” or “above suspicion” concept of 
security. A single informant raises the doubt, and unless 1t 
can be shown to be false, even ten witnesses on the other 
side “will not dispel that lingering question.” 

I am one of those who are worried about the concept of 
“guilt by association”, or the use of the “confidential in 
formant” and the procedures and criteria used in security 
cases. I am deeply worried. And this worry is accompanied 
by a continuing concern with what kind of individuals have 
responsibility for making the day-to-day decisions in thes 
areas. 

Any fair and adequate appraisal of whether a person 
should not be employed by the government must include a 
careful analysis of many factors. They should include an 
evaluation of the reliability and relevance of so-called deroga 
tory information. Great attention should be paid to the 
elementary justice of hearing the individual's own side of 
the story. 

But on these questions the agency head should seek 
assistance more from people of broad general experienc: 
than from narrow-gauged security officers. Such person 
normally will have better balance in judging the character 
and integrity of an employee or prospective employce 

Unfortunately a great many of these people have shunned 
responsibility—and indirectly, at least—have had a hand 
in encouraging the idea that personnel security is a new and 
mysterious field. 

I am sure many of them really believe this 

But I also suspect that it has been easier and safer for 
them to look the other way—particularly those official 
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whose own status and position were open to some doubt. 

Thus, personal cowardice and an almost calloused insensi- 
tiveness to what has been happening to the public service 
have operated to deprive the government of many valuable 
and loyal individuals. 

What determines the reliability of an individual? 

How are those determinations made? 

By whom? 

If, for example, the judgment to be exercised is that of 
determining “. . . on the basis of an individual's past 
behavior and activities, what his furure behavior and activities 
are likely to be...” then it becomes essential to know what 
future activities are being considered. It is equally essential 
to know the qualifications and training of the men who make 
these determinations. 

Are we to rely upon what the individual has said—the 
company he has kept—the organizations he belonged to— 
his reputation with friends and neighbors? Then we should 
remember that it is the rare and exceptional case which 
requires the protection of sources. 

We must be more resourceful and realistic about the 
“confidential informant.” We must quit using the cloak of 
confidentiality for the janitor, the former teacher, the ex-girl 
friends, and the like. 

What should be included in the concept of “security risk”? 
How much protection do security clearance procedures 
provide against the sources of subversion and espionage? To 
what extent can and should traditional judicial rights be 
extended to individuals under security charges? 

These are some of the questions which must be answered 
in large part by facts and evidence from the government's 
own files and must be developed under conditions which 
would make it feasible to strike a proper balance between 
security and the rights of individuals. 

In return for a never-never land of so-called security, we 
have paid a heavy price, not only in the expenditure of 
money, but in the erosion of basic freedoms. We have also 
paid dearly in the discouragement of independent and pro- 
gressive young men and women who might otherwise have 
sought careers in government. 

In the field of science—in which the government has taken 
over tremendous areas of great significance—the loss in 
manpower has become crucial. The simple fact is that many 
young scientists prefer industry to government. Why? Solely 
because of the delays of the slowly grinding security machinery 
and the tremendous potential of unjust results arrived at 
through procedures not consonant with our traditional due 
process. 

I wish I had the time to tell you about many of the 
inconsistencies between departments functioning under the 
same security order and between programs purportedly 
aimed at the same objectives. A few examples will have to 
suffice. 

Here is one: Of all the departments and agencies func- 
tioning under the government employees’ security program, 
only two—the Treasury Department and the Atomic Energy 

‘Commission—permit employees to challenge members of 
the hearing boards. Yet all of them are functioning under 
the same executive order. 

Here is another: The other day the Army issued orders 
that information in personnel files which is not corroborated 
or acted upon within a year should be destroyed. The Army 
was careful, however, to restrict this order to information 
relating to suitability. If the information was labelled as 
security information, it is permitted to remain there forever. 

Another example is that only in the port security program 
involving the screening of seamen and dock workers are 
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public hearings ever held. The disciplinary effect of a public 
hearing in the elimination of abuses is, of course, clear. Yer 
the hearings in the port security program involve precisely 
the same issues and precisely the same kind of investigatory 
reports as are involved in other security programs under 
which public hearings have been consistently denied. 

One final example: Some departments operating under the 
government employees’ security program attempt, wherever 
possible, to reassign personnel to non-sensitive jobs while the 
proceeding is underway. Acting under exactly the same execu- 
tive order, other departments suspend an employee immedi- 
ately upon the service of charges on him, on the theory that 
such suspension is mandatory. 

I could cite a number of other, similar examples, but perhaps 
these few will indicate to you why I call the land of security 
a never-never land. 

I am convinced that operating on the principles upon which 
it is now established, our security system can never be organ- 
ized into a rational, consistent and sensible program. 

I think we have given the system a fair trial. I also think 
it is clear that, to the degree that it has worked, the price 
has been too high. Unless we are prepared to accept a different 
way of life than we have known before, this erosion of basic 
American rights must cease. 

A security system for a people who are not free will never 
be worth the price. I am convinced we can set up a system that 
will leave us free and at the same time make us secure. 

It is a happy circumstance that we seem to have climbed 
out of the deepest places into which hysteria over security 
once pushed us. I hope that no citizen of the United States 
today would be unwilling to endorse the Bill of Rights with 
his signature, as happened not too long ago in California. 

The Federal courts, as is their highest duty, have been moving 
of late to insist upon the rights of free Americans as ex- 
pounded in the Constitution. We have learned that some of 
those who have cried their patriotism loudest have been will- 
ing and even anxious to employ unconstitutional means to 
achieve their purposes. They have become in our time the 
principal subverters of the Constitution. They have revealed 
themselves as people who do not really like the kind of Amer- 
ica in which they live. 

There are signs that the use of professional witnesses in 
security cases is being reduced to a minimum. Some of these 
witnesses developed a total recall of events years ago which 
is almost beyond the power of mortal man. In some cases, we 
have seen such witnesses, from spur of conscience or some- 
thing else, change testimony given under oath. 

The faceless informer, whose identity is known neither to 
the accused nor his judges, is still employed. But I suspect that 
his reliability has been brought into question. The use of such 
informers in ordinary security cases is repugnant to our ideals 
of justice. 

We still suffer from the fear of foreigners and all things 
foreign—as our immigration laws give witness. 

I was thinking the other day of the varying nationalities 
of men who helped the United States to create the first atomic 
bomb. Among them were men born in Germany, in Hungary, 
in Denmark, in Italy and elsewhere. And without their minds 
and skills one doubts that we could have achieved atomic 
fission, and certainly not for many years. Yet we pile up great 
difficulties for people from other nations who hope to make 
their homes here or even visit us. 

We have had periods of hysteria before in our national life 
and they have sooner or later passed. This one will pass as 
well if those who truly love America and its great tradition of 
freedom will only act as free men. 
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If we are to keep the beacon light of freedom burning 
brightly in the world, we ourselves must be free. Rights and 
privileges lapse with disuse. We must fully assert our rights 
and privileges as free men, and we must defend those of 
others. 

We have built a great machine for security in this country 
But what is it that we are trying to protect? It is the rights and 
privileges of free men. 
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Freedom is never perfectly won and kept. If the future of 
America is to be free, we must be forever vigilant against 
those from without who would take it from us, and we must 
be equally on guard against those who would take it from us 
within. 

The future of America is being determined right now by 
plans we make today. Let us be certain that what we do today 
will make America free in all its tomorrows. 


The Increasing Threat Of Ballistic Missiles 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE KREMLIN 
By HENRY M. JACKSON, United States Senator from Washington 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., February 1, 1956 


R. PRESIDENT, 6 months have passed since Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, and our own Nation came 
together in the summit Conference at Geneva. 

It is now clear that the Geneva spirit was never taken 
seriously by the Soviet rulers. 

Khrushchev himself publicly ridiculed those who thought 
the summit Conference meant the end of the cold war. 
Khrushchev said last September: 

“If anyone believes that our smiles involve abandonment 
of the teachings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, he receives him- 
self poorly. Those who wait for that must wait until a shrimp 
learns to whistle.” 

It is now apparent that the honeyed words spoken at Geneva 
by Khrushchev and Bulganin were merely tactical maneuvers, 
designed to lull the free world into complacency while the 
Kremlin continued its military buildup and developed a wide- 
swinging political and economic offensive. 

Only this week, in Bulganin’s offer of a bilateral friendship 
treaty, we have seen a classic example of the Soviet technique. 
Obviously this offer was designed to drive a wedge into the 
western alliance on the eve of the Anglo-American conversa- 
tions. We properly turned the offer down; and now the Krem- 
lin exploits the episode for all its propaganda worth. 

On several occasions last summer, I questioned whether the 
optimism which surrounded the summit Conference was justi- 
fied. The optimism was natural enough and I was not happy 
about issuing statements of caution. I hoped I was wrong. 

I take it, however, that we will agree on where America 
now stands. The flame of the Geneva spirit, which seemingly 
burned so brightly last August, has dwindled, flickered, and 
sputtered. Now the flame is out. Soviet Deputy Premier 
Kaganovich openly boasted in November: 

“If the 19th century was a century of capitalism, the 20th 
century is a century of the triumph of socialism and com- 
munism.” 

Far from relaxing its armaments buildup since last sum- 
mer, Moscow has been intensifying its military preparations. 
While Khrushchev and Bulganin talked of the peaceful atom, 
Soviet scientists and engineers worked around the clock to 
achieve the Russian H-bomb explosion of last November. 
While Khrushchev and Bulganin spoke soothing words in 
India, other Kremlin agents roamed the Middle East, offering 
lures, kindling strife, and stirring hostility against the West. 

The basic aim of the Kremlin remains unchanged—a Mos- 
cow-dominated world. The Soviet rulers stand ready and able 
to employ every last weapon in the Communist arsenal of con- 
quest. These weapons are well known to you, Mr. President— 


diplomatic initiative, the smile, psychological pressure, eco 
nomic warfare, political infiltration, subversion, and military 
conquest on the installment plan through satellite forces. Be 
yond this, if the gains appear worth the costs, the Soviets 
would not even shrink from an all-out nuclear attack against 
our American homeland. 

Let us pay the devil his due: The overlords of the Com 
munist world are not stupid men; they are skillful practitioners 
of the art of conquest. They have read their Machiavelli and 
their Clausewitz, just as they have read Mein Kampf. More 
over, the Soviets have profited from the mistakes of aggressors 
in ages past. Unlike Hitler, they might wait for years, or even 
decades, to achieve their ends. Unlike the rulers of Japan in 
1941, they may refrain from acting rashly. 

The Kremlin knows that if the opponent can be relaxed, 
while the Communists are hard at work, time will run in their 
favor. As Khrushchev said in India last November: 

“We can wait. The wind is now blowing in our faces. We 
can wait for better weather.” 

The ingredients of military power are well known to Mos 
cow. The Kremlin knows that the bases of military power of 
nations and alliance systems are four in number—land, people, 
natural resources, and industrial capacity. It knows that the 
Communist world now surpasses our own Nation in at least 
2 of these 4 factors, and maybe in 3. 

Land: The Communist land mass is six times as large as 
the United States. 

People: There are 800 million people in the Red empire, 
and there are only 170 million Americans. The Soviet Union 
has the largest land army in the world. Red China has the 
second largest army. The American Army is third. 

Natural resources: The mineral wealth of the Communist 
world is vast and largely unexploited. The raw materials within 
the Communist empire are probably more diversified and more 
abundant than are our own. 

Industrial capacity: America now outstrips the Communist 
world in one ingredient of military power—and one ingredient 
only-—namely, our superior industrial might. This has been our 
trump card in the struggle with the Soviets. Up to now, at 
least, our industria] lead has canceled out the Communist ad 
vantage in land and people. The symbol of this lead has been 
our stockpile of nuclear weapons and our long-range Stratepi: 
Air Force. 

Up until now, the Soviets have been on notice that all-out 
Red aggression would be answered by our superior air-atomi¢ 
strength. 

Furthermore, the free world-alliance system has combined 
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with American industria] supremacy to help offset Communist 
preponderance in land and people. The assets of the free 
world, when thus pooled, have been superior to those of the 
Communist empire 

In addition, our network of advanced overseas bases on 
allied terrtory has multiplied the effectiveness of our air- 
atomic power. Our nuclear strength cannot be measured merely 
by the number of bombs in our atomic stockpile. It is the 
product of the quantity of bombs times the destructive force 
of each bomb times our ability to deliver them against enemy 
targets. Without our overseas bases, American atomic might 
would be reduced to a fraction of its present strength. 

None of this comes as news to the Soviets. The Kremlin 
knows, as well as we know, what Moscow must do to achieve 
predonderance in national military power. The Kremlin knows, 
as well as we know, how the balance of world power could be 
tipped decisively against the United States. The Kremlin 
knows that our present advantage lies in our industrial su- 
premacy and in the free-world-alliance system. The Kremlin 
knows that if the Soviets can overtake our industrial lead and 
at the same time neutralize our allies, the Communist world 
will thereby achieve superiority in all four bases of military 
strength—land, people, raw materials, and industry. 

Americans know we have the most productive economy of 
all history. Many of us think it inconceivable that the Soviets 
can ever overtake, let alone surpass us, in industry and tech- 
nology. But before we become complacent, let us examine the 
record. 

Year after year, the Soviets have narrowed the technological 
gap between the Russian economy and our own. Year after 
year, they have challenged us more formidably in our one 
area of superior strength—our ability to design advanced 
weapon-systems sooner, and to put them into production more 
quickly than any other nation in the world. 

Go back with me, Mr. President, to early 1949—a short 7 
years ago. Then, as now, our conventional Armed Forces were 
vastly outnumbered by the Communist legions. But, in con- 
trast, Our air-atomic power then stood unchallenged. We alone 
possessed the only true long-range bomber then existing—the 
B-36. We alone had flight-tested the world’s first jet strategic 
bomber—the B-47. And above all, we alone possessed atomic 
weapons. Responsible officials said that it would take 10 or 20 
years for the Soviets to manufacture an atomic bomb. They 
informed us also that Moscow would not possess jet bombers 
for many years to come 

But what happened in fact? The Soviets achieved their first 
atomic bomb in the summer of 1949—years before the ex- 
pected date. They tested their first hydrogen bomb in the sum- 
mer of 1953—less than 9 months after the first of our full- 
scale hydrogen tests 

The development of Soviet aircraft saw the same story re- 
peated. Our experts said the Soviets could not produce jet 
bombers until 1956 or 1958. In fact, the Soviets flew jet planes 
comparable to our B-47, and our B-52, not in 1956 or 1958, 
but in 1954. Moreover, these Russian planes had jet engines 
more advanced than our own. Some prominent officials argued 
that these Russian planes were only hand-tooled prototypes, 
useless for combat and years away from mass production. 

Again, what in fact happened? Last spring, the Soviets flew 
both medium and long-range jet bombers in operational num- 
bers. These were no laboratory models, these were production- 
line planes ready for combat units. Furthermore, they flew 
large numbers of a new fighter plane better than any we had 
in Operational use 

Even more ominous, the Soviets have mass-produced new 
aircraft faster than we have. Our work on the B-52 bomber 
began in 1948. It was flight-tested in 1952, and actual produc- 
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tion was started in the spring of 1954. The comparable Soviet 
plane, the Bison, was apparently designed in 1950, flight- 
tested 3 years later, and produced in quantity in 1954. In short, 
the Soviets moved 2 years faster than we did in mass-produc- 
ing long-range jet bombers. 

Seven years ago, we had a monopoly of both atomic bombs 
and planes for delivering them against distant targets. Today, 
both monopolies are gone. Furthermore, today we cannot even 
be confident that we are ahead of Moscow in long-range air 
power. 

Up to now we have had one reassurance. So far we have 
managed to win every race of discovery for crucial new wea- 
pons systems. To be sure, we have won these races by smaller 
and smaller margins, but we have won them. 

However, Mr. President, I believe that the Soviet Union may 
win the next critical race for discovery. 

I believe that the Soviets may win the race for the inter- 
mediate-range 1,500 mile ballistic missile. 

As you know, Mr. President, the intercontinental ballistic 
missile is the closest thing to an “ultimate weapon” that has 
ever been projected. Conventional guided missiles, such as our 
own Regulus or Matador, are merely unmanned versions of 
jet aircraft. They travel at relatively low altitudes and rela- 
tively slow speeds. Defense against such vehicles is relatively 
easy. But ballistic missiles are ominously different. They travel 
high in the ionosphere at 10 or 20 times the speed of sound. 
An intercontinental ballistic missile launched from Russian 
bases against the cities and military installations of our Ameri- 
can heartland would arrive in 20 or 30 minutes. An inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile could reach the capitals of our 
European allies in 10 or 15 minutes. Moreover, an effective 
defense against ballistic missiles is nowhere in sight. 

The ballistic missile is the H-bomb of delivery vehicles. 

In my judgment there is the danger that the Soviets may fire 
a 1,500-mile ballistic missile before the end of this year—1956. 

Some people may minimize the importance of such an 
achievement. They may say that the Soviets, operating from 
their present bases, could not reach the American heartland 
with a 1,500-mile missile. They may contend that ballistic 
missiles will endanger this country only when the Kremlin 
achieves a weapon of true intercontinental range. 

This is not the case. The existence of a 1,500-mile Soviet 
ballistic missile would cancel out our one vital advantage over 
Russian air-atomic power—our system of advanced overseas 
airbases. Virtually all of our overseas SAC bases are within 
easy striking distance of a 1,500-mile missile. Such a missile 
could level these bases in a matter of minutes. 

Without these bases, our Strategic Air Force would be a 
shadow of its former self. Without these bases, the effective- 
ness of the B-47 bomber—the present backbone of our striking 
force—would be drastically reduced. We would be forced into 
primary reliance upon the now obsolete B-36, and the long- 
range jet B-52, which only now are beginning to trickle off 
our production lines. 

A Soviet 1,500-mile missile could turn our strategic thinking 
upside down. It might well compel us to write off our over- 
seas bases as virtually useless. A Russian 1,500-mile ballistic 
missile could force American airpower to retreat 5,000 miles 
from the Soviet Union. 

We need not assume that Moscow would actually use a 
1,500-mile missile to start an atomic war. The mere existence 
of such a weapon in the hands of the Kremlin, at a time when 
we did not have it ourselves, could radically upset the world 
balance of power. 

Mr. President, we and our free world partners may soon 
face the threat of ballistic blackmail. 

I invite you to put yourself in the place of a governmental 
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leader of France or West Germany or England or Pakistan or 
Japan. Any of these nations could be devastated by a 1,500- 
mile missile launched from Communist-controlled bases. Im- 
agine that Soviet Defense Minister Zhukov has just invited 
the military attachés of the free world to meet at a missile 
site near Moscow. Imagine Marshal Zhukov then explaining 
that he is about to press a button which will fire the world’s 
first 1,500-mile ballistic missile. Marshal Zhukov might say 
that this demonstration missile carried only a TNT warhead. 
But he would undoubtedly add that a hydrogen warhead could 
be substituted. Standing in a concrete blockhouse for protec- 
tion, the miliary attachés would see the missile launched. Some 
1,500 miles away—perhaps in the wastes of Soviet Central 
Asia—another group of free world observers would be as- 
sembled. Mere minutes later they would witness the crashing 
explosion of the missile at the end of its journey. 

Picture what might happen next. On the wall of the con- 
crete blockhouse would be a huge map, outlining in vivid red 
the range of the Soviet missile. This range would embrace all 
of western Europe, all of north Africa, and the Middle East, 
most of South and Southeast Asia, the Philippines, Formosa, 
Okinawa, Korea, and Japan. 

The demonstration might end amidst assurances of Mos- 
cow's peaceful intentions and many Soviet smiles. A few days 
later, Premier Bulganin might invite the foreign ministers of 
the NATO powers to a conference in Moscow. While pro- 
posing no formal agenda, Bulganin might indicate that the 
Soviets would advocate dissolving NATO and establishing a 
new type of defense community. Bulganin would be thinking 
of a defense arrangement which would not interfere with the 
Soviet objective—world domination. 

Caught in this bind, our most redoubtable supporters might 
falter. It is well-nigh certain that crucial allies would be forced 
into neutralism, or even into tacit cooperation with Moscow. 

We do not know exactly when the Russians will get the 
ballistic missile, but there is grave danger that they will get 
it before we do. We have consistently underestimated the 
Soviets. We underestimated them on the A-bomb; we under- 
estimated them on the H-bomb; we underestimated them on 
fighter aircraft; we underestimated them on jet bombers. 

I believe we are now underestimating the Kremlin on ballis- 
tic missiles. 

Soviet victory in this race for discovery would be shattering 
to the morale of our allies, and to our own selfconfidence. For 
the first time, Moscow would have beaten us in a crucial 
scientific-industrial race. No longer would America be ac- 
knowledged as the unquestioned industrial and technical co- 
lossus of the world. Our trump card would have passed to the 
Kremlin, and the reverberating effects on our relationships 
abroad would be incalculable. 

Mr. President, you will not mistake the meaning of my re- 
marks. I do not maintain for an instant that our own inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile program should take priority 
over our effort to achieve a true intercontinental missile. In 
fact, I maintain that while the subject of the intermediate 
range ballistic missile should be earnestly pursued, this effort 
must not proceed at the cost of jeopardizing progress toward 
the intercontinental weapon. 

Neither do I maintain that superiority in the ballistic mis- 
sile field will assure our national survival. In fact, I believe 
the very opposite. Moscow's economic and political warfare 
also can be deadly. Over the long run, Communist nibbling 
tactics and conquest on the installment plan could be as effec- 
tive as a surprise nuclear assault. During the coming weeks | 
hope to take the floor and discuss certain aspects of these con- 
current forms of Soviet aggression. 

Yet American superiority in advanced weapon systems is 
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the minimum prerequisite of peace. Without such superiority, 
all our other programs for staying Soviet power will prove 
in vain. 

In recent months our own ballistic-missile program has been 
accelerated. When the history of our program is some day 
publicly revealed, the American people will learn that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy played a major role in 
accelerating it—in the form of urgent representations and 
recommendations to the executive branch of the Government 

The history of the race for the ballistic missile dramatizes 
the need for a basic change in our defense philosophy. Like 
so many other aspects of our defense program, the ballistic 
missile program has been plagued in the past by the compla 
cent idea that we can always increase our efforts if war comes 
This archaic idea should be buried once and for all. In an all 
out atomic-hydrogen war the sense of urgency certainly would 
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be with us, but the time and the production facilities would 
not. In that sort of war, our industrial might would be con 
signed to a nuclear graveyard. 

In the event an all-out nuclear war were forced upon us, 
we would need to have in being, at the start, the weapons and 
delivery systems essential to ultimate survival. 

I am not suggesting that all our weapons programs be placed 
on a wartime footing. Our defense philosophy must be changed 
with respect to those projects so crucial in themselves that 
failure to be first in their completion would cause a tragic 
shift in the military balance of the free and Communist worlds 

Such an overturn will surely follow a Soviet victory in the 
current race for the intercontinental ballistic missile. The 
military balance is not likely to change overnight if the free 
world has a few less jet aircraft than the Kremlin. Nor wil! 
that balance shift abruptly if Moscow has a few more fighter 
aircraft than we do. But the balance wil! shift if Moscow 
triumphs in the race for the ballistic missile. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile is a clear example of 
the type of program which demands the new defense philoso- 
phy. 

That philosophy is simply this: all-out work on critical 
projects today to avoid all-out war tomorrow. 

Mr. President, the crucial race for ballistic missiles de- 
serves as vigorous an effort as that which we put into our war- 
time atomic-energy program. This means a 3-shift operation, 
7 days a week. Despite recent progress, we have yet to achieve 
this momentum. 

Today our missile program does not have a single, overall, 
full-time civilian administrator—and it needs one badly. To- 
day there are distracting interservice rivalries. We do not 
have an overall, full-time, high-level administrator, even 
though we know that the success of our wartime-atomic pro- 
gram was due largely to the fact that one man, Gen. Leslie 
Groves, was given full and complete authority. 

Likewise, we know that the success of our naval atomic 
propulsion program has been due to the fact that one man, 
Adm. George Rickover, has been given singular authority. 

Mr. President, I mostly earnestly propose: 

First. The ballistic-missile project should now proceed with 
the maximum effort of which this Nation is capable, sup- 
ported by the kind of urgency that heretofore Americans have 
reserved for wartime conditions. 

Second. To implement this objective the ballistic-missile 
program should be placed under a full-time civilian admin- 
istrator, reporting directly to the Secretary of Defense and to 
the President. 

Obviously, I have been painting a dark picture of our cur- 
rent standing in the ballistic-missile race. In my judgment, this 
is an accurate picture. 1 have presented what I believe to be 
the factual balance sheet. 

But because the outlook is ominous, it does not follow that 
there is nothing we can do about it. I am confident that if the 
American people had the necessary facts—if the true peril of 
our position could be brought home to them—they would sup- 
port the full marshaling of our resources behind the ballistic 
missile project. 

All the resources of the Soviet Union and its satellites are 
now directed toward the objective of seizing our trump card of 
scientific and industrial supremacy, as symbolized in the race 
for the ballistic missile. 

Mr. President, we need not give a half-way answer to this 
all-out Soviet challenge. We need not give a partisan answer 
to a threat which imperils us all. We face a nationwide peril, 
which must be met by a concentrated nationwide effort, rooted 
in our determination that America and its free institutions 
shall survive. 








